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BODILY RHYTHMIC MOVEMENTS OF YOUNG 


7 CHILDREN IN RELATION TO RHYTHM IN MUSIC. 
By Helen Christianson, Ph.D. 196 pp. Cloth, $2.10. An 
TRADE MARK analytical study of an organized curriculum ia bodily rhythms. 
including potential and functioning aspects in selected nurs- 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


\ccurately assembled 


ery school, kindergarten, and first grade groups. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN YOUNG SISTERS AS 
REVEALED IN THEIR OVERT RESPONSES. By Mar- 
garet B. McFarland, Ph D. Hlustrated. 230 pp. Cloth, $3.15. 
In this exploration of the specific social relationships of one 


(senuine Forged Steel Scissors, tully nickeled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- individual to another the author has made a significant con- 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to tribution toward an understanding of the social behavior of 


young children. The findings are helpful as a basis for the 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors ; : 

guidance of small children in the same family. 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
TECHNIQUES USED BY THE TEACHER DURING 
THE NURSERY SCHOOL LUNCHEON PERIOD. By 
Gertrude M. Borgeson, Ph.D. 214 pp. Cloth, $2.35. This 


ind give complete satistaction. 


\ delightfully smooth and easy- 


Every pair guar- monograph offers stimulating suggestions to the many people 


itting scissor 
inteed. Any scissor not proving en- who are concerned with the nutrition and education of — 
ildren. rovides a very considerable amount of materi 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced, childre It P 
on the techniques of teachers and the responses of children 


during the noon meal in nursery school. 


PARENT-TEACHER ACTIVITIES AT LINCOLN 
SCHOOL. By Edith Rossbach. 56 pp. Paper, 59 cents. 


‘on ete lines fi 
( iplete lines for An account of the activities of a parent-teacher group in a 


the school supply 


trade progressive school. Written by a school parent, the pam- 


phlet describes these activities froin three points of reference— 
the child, the school, and the community. 


Write for the list of publications on 
Child Development and Parent Education 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FRMOVUS SINCE 1874 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Practical 


Convenient 
| Method for 


| Teaching Phonetics— 


EMBECO 
~ PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


8252 Phonograms printed on cards 7” x 8”, 
with letters 1’ high, which are easily read from 
all parts of the room. To each phonogram card 
two smaller sections are hinged, bearing con- 
sonants and letter combinations for forming complete words. Each card provides for the formation of 
sixteen words. The hinged sections may be cut and thus show one word at a time. Each combination keyed, 
showing teacher correct answer. Twenty cards, forming three hundred and twenty word combinations. 


Price, per box, $1.50 


For Teaching Letters and Building Words— 
CUT-TO-SHAPE LETTERS 


8274 Heavy block letters, one inch high, cut from durable blue card stock. Excellent material for the 
beginner toformulate an impression of his A BC's and for the more advanced pupil to use asa word builder. 
These letters have an advantage over the ordinary word buiider as the letters are actually “‘cut-to-shape,”’ 
giving the child a true impression of the structural design of each letter. Price, per box, 30c 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY... 399 Codwise Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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The Newest Instructor Teaching Aids 


. . Order Now at Special Reduced Prices in combination with 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine . . Pay Later If More Convenient 


The Instructor RHYTHM BAND BOOK | HEALTH ACTIVITIES For All Grades 


By J. Lilian Vandevere 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


This book will be of value to every teacher 
interested in music. In addition to 38 pieces 
of rhythm band music, there is an introduc- 
tory article in which Miss Vandevere tells 
how to start a rhythm band; what instru- 
ments to use, how children can make them, 
and how each is played; how to arrange and 
direct the players. She explains why the 
rhythm band helps. both in teaching music 
and in developing character. Included are 
lists of books on conducting sucl a band, a 
list of published music, sources for catalogs 
of music and instruments, and a picture of 
each instrument. 


Adults as well as children will enjoy Miss Vandevere’s scores— 
most of them songs to be sung as well as played. Since all have 
piano accompaniments, they can be used without the band, if de- 
sired. The music is fresh and original and comprises a variety of 
marches, waltzes and other familiar rhythmic patterns. Besides 
gs on a wide range of subjects—Indians, Thanksgiving, Christ- 

Springtime, Holland, and others—there are arrangements of 
popular instrumental classics. 


mas, 


18 pages, size 9% x 12% inches, printed on heavy paper and 
bound in strong paper covers. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price when ordered in combina- 
tion with THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


The Instructor HANDCRAFT BOOK 
— Things to Draw, Paint or Make 


INSTRUGIOR | 


HANDCRAFT BOOK | 


This large, handsome, 80-page book con- 
tains a wealth of Handwork material of 
many kinds. 

Included are: masks and costume designs 
for Halloween, gifts, decorations and cards 
for Christmas, valentines, Easter cards, gifts 
and cards for Mother’s Day, simple posters, 
sand-table setups, friezes, room decorations, 
blackboard and window decorations, place- 
| card and paper-plate decorations, Mother 
| Goose paper dolls, silhouettes, and so on. 


THINGS TO DRAW. PAINT.OR MAKE | 


La A number of pages are devoted to weaving, 
modeling, basketry, beadwork, and similar 
There are also 12 pages of step drawings by Jessie Todd, 
with simple directions for drawing familiar objects. 


craits. 


The introduction, by Miss Todd, contains suggestions for using 
material, and points the way to more creative work. 


80 pages, 954 x 1234 inches. Bound in double-thick cover stock. 


_Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price when ordered in combina- 
tion with THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 


tha 
une 


Schoolroom Activities for 
Elementary Teachers 


Provides all that a teacher of any 
of the eight grades needs for an ac- 
tivity program based on the _ best 
teaching practice—units, handwork, 
tests,. stories, seatwork, posters, art 
appreciation, program numbers, illus- 
trations, etc. Regular features of each 
issue: An Illustrated Unit of Work 
(10 pages) for all grade levels; a 
wealth of Handwork; Art Masterpiece 
cover in full color, with lesson mate- 
Help-One-Another Club; Your Counselor 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ 
rvice, a department in which teachers obtain personal help 
olving classroom problems; Travel; The New Books; ete. 


1 Year (10 issues) $2.50; 2 Years (20 issues) $4.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. | 


A New Instructor Handbook 


A broad concept of health is given in this 
new Instructor Handbook, the emphasis be- 
ing on right attitudes, sunlight and fresh 
air, cleanliness, food, rest and sleep, dental 
hygiene, recreation and _ sports, clothing, 
posture, and care of eyes and feet. The 
material, all of it thoroughly practical, in- 
cludes units of work, tests, seatwork, posters, 
rhymes, stories, songs, and dramatizations. 
Attractively illustrated, with an interesting 
cover in three colors, this book on a sub- 
ject of vital importance in the schoolroom 
is indispensable to teachers. 


96 pages, size 7 x 10 inches, 
durable bristol board covers. 


INSTRUCTOR HANDS 


HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


bound in 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid. Special price when ordered in combi- 
nation with THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Other Instructor Handbooks at above prices are: 


SEATWORK for Primary Grades ) 
SAFETY ACTIVITIES for All Grades contains 96 
HANDWORK for All Grades 


ACTIVITIES for All Grades 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES for All Grades 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE for All Grades 


The Instructor “GOOD AMERICAN” 
CITIZENSHIP POSTERS 


By William J. Hutchins, 
President of Berea College 


with durable 
bristol board 
covers. 


These ten posters emphasizing Health, 
Self-Control, Self-Reliance, Reliability, Clean 
Play, Duty, Good Workmanship, Teamwork, 
Kindness, and Loyalty will help teachers 
meet the growing demand for character edu- 
cation in the schools. The posters are 
printed on heavy cardboard of several differ- 
ent colors, size 10 x 13 inches. Displayed 
on the bulletin board or walls, they may be 
used in studying famous men and women, 
in considering the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, in discussing problems of conduct, 
and in encouraging right attitudes. 

Price, ten posters in attractive portfolio, $1.00, postpaid. Special 


price when ordered in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR Mag- 
azine, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
“GOOD AMERICAN” 
CITIZENSHIP 

POSTERS 


Portfolio Containing Posters 


This Coupon Today——— — 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me the items checked below: 


1 THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, one year, $2.50. 


The Instructor Rhythm Band Book 


A.C.-Oct. 


] two years, $4.00. 


4 80c each, postpaid, if ordered with 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine. (Price 
Citizenship Rr F alone $1.00 each, cash with order.) 


INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOKS—35c each, postpaid, if ordered with THE IN- 


{| Safety Activities for All Grades 


a 


= 


The amount of this order is $ 


I will send $ 
Name 


St. 


STRUCTOR Magazine. (Price alone 50c each, postpaid, cash with order.) 
Health Activities for All Grades _] Activities for All Grades 

|] The Social Studies for All Grades 
Seatwork for Primary Grades ™ Elementary Science for All Grades 
Handwork for All Grades 


I am enclosing $ 


not later than November 5, 1939. 


or R.D. State 


| Ligthy Saul 
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Be Your Own 
ENGLISH TEACHER 


Speak and write faultless 
English 


Here is a new 
way to mas- 
ter English 
by reading an 
entertaining 
magazine: 


BETTER ENGLISH 


Better Eng- 
lish, a funda- 
mentally new 
type of publica- 
tion, will bring 
to your home 
the country’s 
most promi- 
nent popular teachers of English. 
H. L. Mencken, Janet R. Aiken, 
Frank H. Vizetelly, Milton Wright, 
\. A. Roback and other equally 
outstanding men of literature tell 
you in their own fascinating manner 
how to speak and = write perfect 
English. 


Edited by 
DaGoBerRT D. RUNES 


There is not a dull page in Better 
English. Every article is designed to 
help you. 

Would you risk one dollar on the 


chance of bettering your position in 
life? Becoming a speaker means be- 


coming a Business and Social leader. 
Single copies are twenty-five cents 

at news stands. Better yet, however, 

send $1.00 for a six months’ trial sub- 


scription. 


Here are the titles of some of the 

topics that will be discussed in Better 
English by the nation’s most prominent 
teachers of English. 
You, too, Can Become a Writer. 
Keeping the audience Awake. 
How to tell a Story. Do You 
Lisp? You Can Stop Stuttering. 
Are you a Falsetto Guy? Speech 
and Effective Personality. How 
to Enlarge Your Vocabulary. If 
you Can’t Clinch the Deal. A 
Formula That Will Make You 
Friends. The Art of Being a 
Secretary. Letters That Per- 
form Miracles. There is Fun in 
Grammar. 


Use the Coupon Belou 


6 MONTHS FOR $1.00 


BETTER ENGLISH 
Dept. A. CHH., 570 7th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I am enclosing one dollar with this coupon 
cash, check or money order). Please send 
Better English to the address below for six 
months 


Name 
Address 


City 


REGISTERED IN 


30c A COPY $2.50 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
A YEAR 


OCTOBER, 1939 


$4.00 TWO YEARS 
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A Cut-Paper 
Landscape 
The original is 

made entirely 


from black paper 


cuttings. 
Some fairy spirit with his wand, One ripple streaks the little lake, 
I think, has hovered o’er the dell, Sharp purple-blue; the birches, thin 
And spread this film upon the pond, And silvery, crowd the edge, yet break 
And touched it with this drowsy spell. To let a straying sunbeam in. 
Lathrop 
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It is cold outside. 

White frost covers the ground. 

Thin ice is on the fish pool. 

I could see my breath when I got the 


It is warm in the house. 
Do you know why? 
Father started the furnace fire today. \ 


That makes us feel warm and happy. a , — Zl’ 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES | 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


HOW WE KEEP WARM AT HOME 
(Reading Lesson) 


morning paper. 


Hallod< 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Make a study of heating in the home. 
Ask each child to tell how his home is heated. Each of the following ways will probably be 
represented by some child in the class: 


gas furnace hard coal stove fireplace using gas 
coal furnace soft coal stove fireplace using logs 
oil furnace city heat fireplace using coal 


List types of furnaces—hot water, hot air, steam heat. 
When this work is kept simple and concrete, children are much interested. 


Urge the children to watch in papers and magazines for the type of heating used in their 
homes. Put these pictures on large charts as the pictures are brought in. 


Draw large pictures of furnaces, stoves, and fireplaces. 

A simple sentence should be printed under each picture, as—‘‘We burn coal in our furnace.” 
Combine these pictures into a booklet for the library table. “How We Keep Warm”’ can 
be printed on the cover. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I am big. I am pretty and bright. 
I eat coal. Logs burn in me. 
I have long pipes. Children love to sit in front 
I keep you warm. of me. 
What am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


HOW WE KEEP WARM AT 

SCHOOL (Reading Lesson) 
We all wear our sweaters to school. 
We run to Keep warm. 
Our breath looks like smoke. . 
How warm it is in school. : 
Feel the radiator. 
It is hot so be careful. 
Do you know why it is hot? 


The big furnace has been started. 


Our furnace at school is a boiler. AF <¢ 


tHtallackK 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


1. Study the school furnace of a city school. 


Arrange with the custodian to visit the boiler room. See where the coal is kept; ask how much 
coal it takes to heat the school. Watch the men shovel coal in to furnace; ask what an 
‘iron fireman” is. Explain how steam is driven through the pipes to the radiator. 


ho 


Study heating in a rural school. 


Learn why a jacket is placed about the stove. 


Study how to lay a fire to make the stove 
draw well. 


STORY HOUR 


To the Teacher: 
Keep this exercise simple and natural. Opportunity is given at this time to compare present-day methods 


with the past. Encourage the children to learn all they can from parents and grandparents. The following is a 
sample report: 


Jack’s story—My grandfather had to chop logs for the fireplace. 
log at the back. When the fire was burning the family sat close to it. 


He always put a big 


Grandfather said their 
faces would be hot but their backs would get cold. The children liked to pop corn at the fire- 


place. They liked to see the pictures in the fire, when the fire was low. 
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WORK AND PLAY IN OCTOBER 


BY ALICE HANTHORN 


To the Teacher: 


The questions—‘‘What do we do in October?” and ‘‘What do we play in October?’’—should Disc 
bring many interesting answers. These should be written on the blackboard. The best ones can 


later be placed on a chart and illustrated by the children. Compare with the September chart. blacl 


OCTOBER WORK AND PLAY 


We rake up colored leaves from the 
yard. 


We bank some of the leaves around 
small rosebushes. 


We carry baskets of leaves to the 
compost pile. 


Some of the leaves we burn. 

What a grand bonfire we have! 

We hunt for nuts. 

Squirrels scold us for taking their nuts. 


We make jack-o’-lanterns and black 
cats. 


We make funny masks and have a 
parade. 


October is a happy month. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
1. Make a study of work in October. 


Father’s work: looking after the furnace, carrying out ashes, putting on storm windows 
taking down window boxes, bringing in yard furniture. 


Children notice loads of coal being delivered to basements. . 2 
Mother’s work: making fresh pumpkin pies, getting out children’s warm clothing, putting 

extra blankets on the beds, closing up the porch for the winter, placing house plants in the ga 
bright sunshine, having warm food ready for hungry children. th 

2. Make a chart of October clothing. 

Collect pictures of sweaters, scarfs, mittens and woolen clothes. 2. «& 
Attach samples of brightly colored yarns. 

Find picture of sheep to paste on the chart. 2] 


Make a simple study of wool. th 
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LESSONS IN CITIZENSHIP 


A By ALICE HANTHORN 
id Discussion Period: 
” How can children help in October? As suggestions are given they should be written on the 
t. blackboard. Later they can be grouped and put on charts. 

; SCHOOL HELPERS (Reading Lesson) 


We dust the tables and books. 
We water the plants. 
7 We feed the goldfish. 
, We keep the blackboard neat. 
, _ We mark the weather chart. 


_ Acommittee keeps paper from the 
floor. 


A committee puts the books away. 
Our room is clean and pretty. 
Everyone helps in some way. 
We press brightly colored leaves. 


A border of pretty leaves makes 
the blackboard gay. 


tiie CITIZENS AT WORK—WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. The boys brought 8 pumpkins to school. They made jack-o’-lanterns and 
a gave 3 of them to the kindergarten. How many did they have for 


themselves? Draw the jack-o’-lanterns. 


2. A committee of girls wanted to help the kindergarten, too. They cut out 
2 large black cats and 3 black witches riding on a broom. How many 
things did they take to the kindergarten? Draw the things. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts Photo 


Puppy and Pumpkin 


For Picture Story Lesson-- Miniatures on pages 69, 71 
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Puppy and Pumpkin 
By ZETA I. BROWN 
Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 
Questions similar to the following may be used during the language period to stimulate 
| conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. The teacher should work for originality in 


ideas and for different ways of expressing similar ideas. 


GRADES I and II 

What kind of dog is this? 

What colors do you think he is? 
| Why do you suppose his head is tipped like that? 

Where do you think the dog was when this picture was taken? 
Why do you suppose he is wearing a collar? 
What do you think is written on his collar? 
Whose dog do you think it is? 
Show with your hands about how tall and about how long you think he is. 
What would be a good name for him? 
What is beside the dog in the picture? What color is it? 
On what do pumpkins grow? 
Do you think this one is still growing? How can you tell? 
For what are pumpkins used? 
What do you suppose this dog is thinking about? 
Why do you suppose he is sitting out in the garden? 
Do you think this dog has a good home? What makes you think so? 
Have you a dog at home? What is his name? 
What tricks can your dog do? 
What does your dog like to eat? 


THINGS TO DO 
Draw a picture of your dog. Be sure to make him the right color. After your picture is 
finished, tell the class the name of your dog and one thing that he can do. 
Draw a picture to show what you could make out of the pumpkin in the picture. 
Draw a picture to show what mother could make out of the pumpkin in the picture. 


GRADES III and IV 
THE CLEVER LITTLE GENTLEMAN 


Mr. Smith is the kind of farmer who likes to care for everything on his farm. He likes all 
kinds of farm animals. He likes to plow the land, to plant the vegetable and grain seeds, and to 
care for them while they are growing. But best of all Mr. Smith likes girls and boys, and they 
like him, too. They call him ‘‘Farmer Smith’ because he lives on a farm and everything on his 
farm seems to grow bigger and better than on any other farm in the neighborhood. 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON—Continued 


Farmer Smith has two boys, Tom and Fred. He also has a clever little dog named “‘Sandy.”’ 
Most of the people in that neighborhood live on farms, but all of the children in the neighborhood 
seem to like Farmer Smith’s farm best of all. 

It is October. Most of the vegetables and grain have been stored in the cellar and barn 
for the winter months. There is one part of the garden which has not been cleared. It is beautiful 
to look at. There are tall golden-brown cornstalks tied in bunches and standing up like proud 
soldiers. Here and there on the ground are ‘eautiful orange-colored pumpkins of different sizes. 
Some are as small as toy balloons. Others are so large that one boy alone cannot lift them. It 
looks as though the cornstalk soldiers were standing guard over the golden pumpkins. 

}. It is a cold October afternoon and Farmer Smith thinks it may be cold enough tonight to 
freeze the pumpkins. He has not time enough to put them all in the cellar before dark. Just 
now he sees Tom and Fred coming home from school with two of their neighborhood friends. 

‘Hello, boys!’ said Farmer Smith. ‘You are just the people I want to see. I have been 
wondering where I could find four good strong men to help me this afternoon, and I am sure you 
gentlemen are just the ones I need.” 

When Farmer Smith called them good strong gentlemen, of course the boys laughed but 
they were quite proud of themselves just the same. Fred pulled up his sleeve and made the 
muscle in his right arm swell up more than it had ever done before. 

Tom asked, ‘‘Well, Dad, what would you like us four gentlemen to do for you, and what wages 
do you pay?” 

Farmer Smith smiled and said, “‘It is going to be cold tonight and I do not want my pumpkins 
to freeze. I would like to make a bargain with you gentlemen. You may each select the pumpkin 
you would like to have for a jack-o’-lantern. Pick your pumpkin first and store it away for safe 
keeping. Then to pay for your jack-o’-lanterns you may help me gather the rest of the pumpkins 
and store them in the cellar.” 

‘‘What do you say, boys?” asked Tom. ‘Shall we do it?” 

“Yes! Sure! You bet!” shouted the other three boys as they ran into the garden. Sandy 
saw the excitement so he ran after the boys. 

Each boy selected the pumpkin he wanted for a jack-o’-lantern and carried it up to the 
piazza, except Fred. Fred wanted a big jack-o’-lantern. He selected the biggest pumpkin in the 
garden but it was so heavy he could not lift it. 

Farmer Smith teased Fred by asking, ‘‘Where is that big muscle you showed us a moment 
ago?”’ 

Fred laughed and said, “I know what I can do.’”’ He whistled to Sandy who came bounding 
over the many pumpkins to see what Fred wanted. 

“Here, Sandy,’ said Fred. ‘“‘You sit by this big pumpkin and guard it. Don’t you let any of these 
other fellows carry it into the cellar. When our work is done, you and I will make a jack-o’- 
lantern right here. After we take the insides out of the pumpkin it will not be so heavy. Then 
we can carry it up to the piazza without any help.” 

Sandy seemed to know just what Fred said. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


How old do you think Tom and Fred are? 

Why do you suppose all cf the children in the neighborhood liked Mr. Smith’s farm best? 
Why do you suppose Mr. Smith called the boys “‘good strong men’’? 

How can we tell that Sandy seemed to know just what Fred said? 

Do you think Fred was a good thinker? Why? 


THINGS TO DO 


Tell what the boys did after the pumpkins were stored in the cellar. 
Draw a picture which will show the cornstalk soldiers guarding the golden pumpkins. 
Draw a picture showing what the boys made out of their pumpkins. 
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POSTER—FRANCE Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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This little French girl lives in Plougastel, near Brest. That is in western France, near the sea. 


. Paint all flesh light orange. Dress the child in dull blue with white apron and cap. One kitten may be a soft, 
light yellow, the other light gray. Paint light yellow spots on the white mother cat. 


The wooden shoes are yellow, too, and the stockings black. 
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Social Science Studies of 


Other Lands 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Life of the French People 


If we were able to take an airplane ride over France, the land below us would look some- 
think like a patchwork quilt of many colors: red, brown, yellow, and green. Many of the people 
in France are farmers, so there are many large farms where different crops are raised. That is 
what makes the land seem to be so many different colors when viewed from the air. 

In many parts of Europe the people who live in the country and get their living by farming 
are called ‘‘peasants.’’ In France these people are called ‘‘French peasants.”’ 

A farmer in our own country usually has a large set of farm buildings near the center of his 
own farm land. The farm homes are usually quite a distance apart. In France the peasants do 
not plan that way. They usually live together in little villages. Their houses do not face the 
street as do most of our houses in this country. To reach a peasant’s house we first go through a 
big stone gateway which leads from the street into the farmyard. The house and barns are built 
around the four sides of the yard. In this courtyard one may see such things as the family wash- 
ing, wagons, farm machinery, children and the farm animals. Most farms have cows, sheep, 
pigs, hens, horses, and rabbits. The rabbits are raised largely for their meat because other kinds 
of meat are too expensive for the peasant people to buy. 

Most of the French peasants build their houses and barns of stone and use red tiled or 
stone-shingled roofs. In France, wood is so expensive only the rich people can afford houses 
made of it. In our country, only the best houses have tiled roofs because tiles are much more 
expensive than wood. 

French peasants raise a great deal of wheat and a great many grapes. Many of the same 
vegetables are raised in France that are raised in our country, such as: potatoes, peas, beans, 
onions, lettuce, and cabbages. In southern France many olives are raised. The olives are crushed 
and pressed to get the oil. This olive oil is used to take the place of butter in many homes. 

There are several large cities in France. Paris is one of the largest cities in the world. In 
these large cities many things are manufactured which are sent to the United States. We get 
toys, perfume and beautiful clothes from France. Automobiles, jewelry, and furniture are also 
manufactured there. 
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Social Science Studies of Other Lands—Continued 


The most terrible war that the world has ever known was being fought in Europe just a 
few years before you were born. Part of the fighting was done in northwestern France. War 
not only kills men and ruins cities, but it ruins forests and fields with exploding shells from the 
great cannon. Many farms, schools, churches, and forests were destroyed in this war. Perhaps 
your father or your uncle may have been a soldier or a sailor during that war. They may have told 
you some very interesting stories about it. 

In the springtime of each year in France, the towns along the Riviera have a carnival of 
flowers which they call the ‘‘Mardi gras.’’ (Mar de gra) It is a holiday when many people gather 
in gay costumes to see a huge and elegant parade. The parade is usually led by a band which 
is followed by beautiful flower floats, carriages with prancing horses, bicycles and carts decorated 
with roses, violets, gardenias, poppies, and carnations. A prize is always given for the most 
beautiful float. Children always have a good time at the Mardi gras. They toot horns, blow 
whistles, throw confetti, beat drums, and visit many interesting and funny side shows. The 
Mardi gras is one of the biggest celebrations of the year. 


Suggestions for the Scrapbook 


1. Last month we were visiting in Italy. Tell how we may travel from Italy to France. 
2. Make a list of French products. 
3. There are many French people in our country. Make a list of the French names that you know. 
4. List ways in which a French farm is different from an American farm. 
5. By using a map, make a list of the large cities in France. 
6. List some of the large rivers. 
7. Find pictures and news clippings of France and French people to paste into your scrapbook. 
8. Find a picture of the French flag. Draw one for your scrapbook. 
9. Arrange the following words in a column in your scrapbook. In another column write the 
meaning of each word. 
peasant courtyard 
tiles carnival 
flower float | elegant 
confetti Mardi gras 
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We Visit France 
A Play 


CHARACTERS: 


Mary Harris MARjJORIE VANCE 

JoHN Harris Bossy VANCE 

A Group oF CHILDREN (the num- 
ber determined by the size of class, 
stage, etc.) 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


We'll be waiting here till you return, 
To hear about the things you'll 
learn. 


THE GIRLS IN THE GROUP: 


And about the French, their customs 
and ways, 

Their food and dress, their work and 
plays. 

But before you start to travel along, 

Let’s all join in and sing a song. 

First ‘‘America’”’ for the U. S. A. 

Then we’ll finish with the ‘‘Mar- 
seillaise’’! 


(A child steps forward with the 
American flag as the entire group 
sings ‘‘America,’’ and a second 
child comes forward with the 
French flag as the second song 1s 
sung. The group of children 
then form two rows, making an 
archway, the two children hold- 


ScENE: An American Home. 


Act I 


(As the scene opens, Mary and 
JoHN are both busy packing 
suitcases. They are humming 
the ‘‘Marseillaise’’ softly while 
they work.) 

Mary: La France est belle 

So they tell. 


Oui, oui, Marie. 


(A bell rings off-stage.) 
AH, compagnie! 


JOHN: 


(Enter Marjorie and Bossy ing the two flags first in line. 
VANCE carrying suitcases and tide the 
wraps.) dren march carrying their suit- 

Marjorie: Oh, tell us, please, cases and wraps. Just before 


where you’re going today. 
We’ve heard some rumors you're 
going away. 


they leave, they stand at atten- 
tion. The group cheer together:) 
Long live America, 
Rah, Rah, Rah! 
Then 
Vive La France, 
Rah, Rah, Rah! 


Mary and Joun (stop their 
packing a moment and say to- 
gether): 

We are John and Mary Harris; 


We're taking the boat today for End of Act I 
Paris. 

We’re going to visit French children Act II 
there, CHARACTERS: Same 

But now we must finish our packing ScENE: Same 

with care! Time: Several weeks later 
Marjorie: We are Bobby and 


(As the scene opens the chil- 
dren are all laughing and talking 
excitedly together.) 


First CHILp IN Group: I do wish 
they would hurry! 


Marjorie Vance. 


Bossy: And we, too, are sailing 
for France. 


ALL Four CHILDREN (together): 


We four will travel together to SECOND CHILD 1n Group: If they 


France. 
Our tickets have been bought far in acon, te 
worry! 
advance, 
So let us start right away for the TuirD CuiL_p: We should have 
boat. met them at the pier. 


Each one had better put on a coat. FourtH Cuitp: Oh, no! it’s better 


(A loud noise is heard outside fat we should be here. 
and a group of children rush in (A 
shouting:) 

BON VOYAGE! BON VOYAGE! 
To you, John and Mary, Bobby and 
Marje! 


THE Boys IN THE GROUP: 


sound is heard outside. 
Everyone jumps up and shouts:) 


Welcome home! Welcome home! 


(Mary, JoHn, Marjorie and 
Bossy rush in, drop their suit- 
cases and commence shaking 


We’ve come to wish you a pleasant hands.) 


trip, Mary: We’re glad we’ve returned 
And hope you’ve chosen the fastest to our native shore, 
ship! But long live France forever more! 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


FiFtTH CHILD IN GROUP: 

Tell us everything when you’ve got 
your breath, 

To see you again tickles us to death! 


JOHN: I’ve got my breath and I'll 

start right in, 

Though it’s hard to know where to 
begin. 

We met children—Pierre, 
Henri, Antoinette, 

Jacques, and Jean, and, yes, Pier- 
FEttEe. 

And we traveled up rivers and down 
canals, 

With these nice little French boys 
and gals. 


Marjorie: The rivers in France 

are long and many, 

I mustn’t continue without men- 
tioning any! 

There’s the Seine and Marne, and 
the river Garonne. 

Over one hundred and fifty includ- 
ing the Rhone. 

On the banks of these rivers are 
cornfields and such— 

Orchards and vineyards—from these 
they raise much. 

Flax for their linen grown in the 
fields, 

Wheat from their plains, oh, the 
crops that it yields! 


S1xTH CHILD IN GROUP: 


Tell us, please, Mary Harris, 
About the things you saw in Paris! 


Mary: Paris, the most beautiful 

city of all, 

Is the city of fashions for large and 
small. 

There go people from the rest of the 
world, 

For the latest in fashions right there 
is unfurled. 

Painters and sculptors gather there, 

And students and writers arrive for 
their share. 


SEVENTH CHILD IN GROUP: 


Did you learn to speak any French 
while away? 

If you did let’s hear what you’ve 
learned to say. 


(The four children who have 
been to France stand up together 
and commence to speak:) 


JoHn: Comment allez-vous? 
Means, in English, How do you do? 
And Bonjour, bonjour is what 

they say 
When they meet you every day. 
And, often and often, we hear them 

repeat 
Parlez-vous Francais when on the 
street. 


ANOTHER CHILD IN GROUP: 

And what are the names of things to 
eat, 

Like bread and butter and candies 
sweet? 
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Marjorie: If the French girl 
says, ‘‘Donnez-moi le beurre,’’ 
It means you must give the butter to 

her. 

Then ‘Merci, beaucoup,” 

She says to you. 

S’1l-vous plait means if you please. 

Should you want them to pass you 
the cheese. 

Fermez-vous la porte means close 
the door 

And right now I can’t think of any- 
thing more. 


Bossy: 
lecon. 
Because I am the last garcon. 

After all is said and done 

While we were in France, we had 
great fun, 

But now we’re back in the U.S. A. 

I guess right here we will plan to 
stay. 

As sure as 

Vance. 

I make my bow to good old France. 


I’ll finish now this French 


my name if Bobby 


Back-to-School Special 


A Playlet for Primary Grades 
By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


Characters and Costumes 
ENGINEER—wearing blue cap bear- 
ing sign ‘“‘Engineer’”’ 
CoNDUCTOR—Wwearing same type of 
cap 
TickET AGENT—equipped with rub- 
ber stamp and tickets 
Mary—carrying bathing bag and 
beach ball 


wearing overalls and straw 
hat 


Tom 


Nancy—carrying a book 


Jack—with a pack strapped on his 
back 


Bos—carrying a fishing pole 


CaROL—carrying as many dolls as 
she can hold 


Scenery 


A miniature train and ticket office 
may be constructed, using directions 
from any of a number of available 
sources. Or the setting may be 
purely imaginary, using merely chairs 
placed one in back of the other, with 
a larger chair as a ticket office. 


As the playlet opens,the engineer, 
ticket agent and conductor are in 
their places. The passengers step up 
to the ticket office, one by one, buy 
their tickets, then take their seats in 
the order in which they enter. 


Note: The name “Centerville’’ 
may be substituted by the name of 
your own particular town or city. 
TicKET AGENT: 

Tickets! Tickets! Railroad tickets! 

Step right up this way; 
Back-to-School Special leaves this 
track 
At ten-fifteen today. 
ENGINEER: 
Here’s the train for Centerville, 
Standing on the track, 

Ready now to take you home, 

Glad to see you back! 


Mary: 
One ticket, please, to Centerville, 
It’s my home town, you know. 
TickKET AGENT: 
My, it seems just yesterday 
That I saw you go! 
Tom: 
From Pumpkin Center I’ve re- 
turned, 
I’d like a ticket home. 


TicKET AGENT: 
Yes, sir, Tom, now for a while 
You won’t want to roam. 


Mary: 
Shady Nook’s too far away, 
To Centerville I’m going. 


TickKET AGENT: 
Centerville’s the place you love, 
In your face it’s showing. 
JACK: 
Back from the mountains, just in 
time, 
Believe me, folks, I’ve had some 
climb! 


TicKET AGENT: 


Well, climb right now into the 
train, 

And I don’t think that you’ll com- 
plain. 


Bos: 
From Margin LakeI’vecometoday, 
And now at home I’m going to stay. 


TickET AGENT: 
The fishing gocd? I ought to know, 
For that’s the place I always go. 


CAROL: 
From Washington I camelast night, 
Oh, my vacation was just right! 


TickKET AGENT: 
You saw important folk,I s’pose? 
M-hm, you bought some pretty 
clothes! 


ENGINEER: 


Toot, toot! It’s nearly ten-fifteen, 
Are you all ready, there? 


15 


(The entire group join Bossy 
in making a bow, then stand at 
attention and face both the 

and American flags 
have been brought for- 
ward again. A singing of ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ by the entire 
school will end this play appro- 
priately.) 


French 


which 


Curtain 


CONDUCTOR: 
All aboard! All aboard! 
Steady, now, take care! 


ENGINEER: 
Off we go, off we go! 
Hurry, clear the track! 
Vacation’s over, everyone, 
So we must hurry back. 


CONDUCTOR: 
Tickets, tickets, fares, please! 
Well, Mary, I can see 
That you’ve been swimming every 
day, 
You’re brown as brown can be. 
Mary: 
I spent the summer at the beach, 
Because I love to swim; 
But I never swam too far 
Without my brother Jim. 


CONDUCTOR: 
Tickets! My, you’ve been at work, 
It looks that way to me. 
Tom: 
Well, I’ve had fun, I like the sun, 
I wore this hat, you see. 


CONDUCTOR: 
Nancy, you’ve been reading, dear, 
Down at Shady Nook. 
Nancy: 
I read as long as it was light 
Enough to see my book. 


CONDUCTOR: 
Jack, the mountain-climbing boy, 
JACK: 
Yes, and here’s my fare, 
I never slipped nor tumbled once, 
For I took lots of care. 
CONDUCTOR: 
Carol, with your many dolls, 
Where have you been staying? 
CAROL: 
With my aunt in Washington 
We’ vespentthissummer playing. 
Just think, we saw the President, 
And a senator besides; 
Oh, we had a lovely time, 
And took such pleasant rides. 


ENGINEER: 
Faster, faster, goes our train, 
Soon we’ll reach your station, 
Happy to be back to school, 
From our long vacation. 
All join in and sing “‘Back To 
SCHOOL.” 
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OCTOBER NUMBER WORK Louise D. Tessin 


lf Andrew gave one pumpkin 
To Dorothea Bell 
That would leave how many 
For Andrew, can youtell? 


lf Andrew gave two pumpkins 
To pretty Betty Jean, 
That would leave how many 
For Andrew’s Hallowe’en? ____- 


Andrews pumpkins look so gay. 
He carved them all alone. 
How many pumpkins would be left 
If he gave three to Joan ? ____oe 
Andrews pumpkins look so fine. 
He thought it would be fun 
To give his sister Lucy four. 
And that would leave him 


If Andrew gave a pumpkin 
To Bob,and Bill and Joc, 
And Jack, and James, how many 
Would be left ?_ Now do you Know? .___--.. 
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OCTOBER NUMBER WORK Louise D. Tessin 


If Sara Jones would give one tart 
To happy Susan Fay, _ PY 
That_would leave how many tarts 
for Sara, can you say ? 


If Sara gave two pumpkin tarts 
To sturdy dacob Funder, 
How many little pumpkin tarts 
Would she have left, | wonder ?_____ 


Sara’s pumpkin tarts are sweet. 
Said she to Anna Lee , 

>If | will give you three of them, 

That will leave me 


If Sara gave five of her tarts 

To Bessy, Lou and Nell, 
And May,and Kate , how many then 

Would she have left ,now tell. 
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| Four tarts so good and sweet, 
| That would leave how many tarts 
For Sara Jones to eat 2 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


NUMBER SEAT WORK 


Three leaves are hanging on the bough, 
But one has loosed its hold: ‘ 
Three Autumn leaves and one leaf more, 
How many leaves all told? 


One hickory nut is in the hull, 
But three are out and free, 
How many hickory nuts in all? 
How many do you see? 


Two milkweed pods are on one stem, 
The other has two more, 

Two milkweed pods and two beside, 
Then 2+2 makes —? oi 
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THE ANIMAL WAY 


POLITENESS 
1S TO DO AND SAY 
THE KINDEST THINGS 
IN THE KINDEST WAY 


COURTESY—‘‘THE ANIMAL WAY”’ by Rose Glenn 


Background—22”’ x 

Dog kennel—6” x 7!4’’, delft blue; black roof; orange-yellow doorway; black dog; white hen, 214” x 2!0”, 
orchid-colored bonnet. 

“Courtesy’’—two-tone lettering, orange-yellow on orchid, x2”. ‘The Animal Way,” x 139” 


lettering, and quotation, ‘Politeness . . . . . . Way,” orange-yellow, 1°¢” x 1”. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Through the Year with 


Ann Harvey, Teacher 


October Experiences and Activities 


OcTOBER 2 


bright October morning 
Ann Harvey took the long way to 
school—along a country road. The 
goldenrod, with its arching boughs 
feathered with gold, lighted up the 
wayside and glowed from the fence 
corners. All the way was fringed 
with waving purple asters; these 
and the gauzy spider webs which 
stretched from one to another glit- 
tered with dewdrops. 

As she walked along birds were 
hurrying and scurrying, crows flew 
briskly through the air, screaming 
for breakfast; a kingbird perched 
upon a fence post for a few seconds, 
then away to another post farther 
ahead; everywhere were red-winged 
blackbirds. Farther on by a little 
trickling brook flitted, in low, short 
flights, the gorgeous kingfisher, his 
plumage of bright red and blue 
flashing in the sun. Ann Harvey 
paused for a moment to drink in the 
beauty of the world about her. She 
recalled that only yesterday how 
often she had noticed her pupils’ 
wandering gaze out of the school- 
room windows and now she realized 
that they had the same vagrant 
spirit which she was experiencing 
that morning. A month of school 
had gone, but not much of the 
glamour of ‘“‘beginning again’’ had 
been lost; yet these beautiful, hazy 
days were calling them all to the 
out of doors. Ann Harvey believed 
that closer to the spirit of childhood 
than any other interest is that of 
nature; hence in the great out of 
doors children learn more easily and 
happily than anywhere else, so she 
planned to spend many of October’s 
golden hours there with her children. 

That very afternoon they ll 
went to see a squirrel’s nest which 
Jack had noticed on the way to 
school. They learned that some 
squirrels’ homes are holes in hollow 
trees and some in self-made nests of 
leaves like the one they saw. The 
squirrel does not bury its food all in 
one place, but scatters it in many 
different places. A very strong 
sense of smell guides the squirrel. 

On the way back to school they 
came upon a little garter snake 
asleep in the sun. They talked about 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


how it helps us and how harmless it 
is. Snakes try to get away from 
people. There are only five poison- 
ous snakes in the United States. 
The children were interested to learn 
that the snake uses its tongue to 
hear with. 

OcTOBER 4 


Five or six boys and girls were 
looking out of the low windows 
watching the falling leaves and 
saying as they often did during the 
fall, 

‘“‘Down, down!— 

Yellow and brown 
The leaves are falling over the town,” 

(Eleanor Farjeon) 

when suddenly Richard exclaimed, 
‘“‘Let’s be leaves!’’ The others fol- 
lowed him to the large space pro- 
vided for rhythms and games and 


tried to dance as leaves. ‘‘Now let’s 
be falling leaves,’ suggested 
Richard. ‘‘Let’s see—how do leaves 


fall?’”’ Back to the window they 
went to find out exactly how leaves 
fall. Observing this activity the 
teacher hastily looked through her 
music (one of her hobbies was col- 
lecting appropriate music for various 
types of rhythm) and began playing 
‘Autumn Leaves” by Nina Hart- 
ford. The music added to the inter- 
est in the rhythm and other children 
joined the dancing leaves group. 
Soon almost all the children in the 
room were playing leaves. Then the 
teacher read them the poem, ‘“‘Play- 
ing Leaves,’’ which they asked for 
again and again. 

Ann Harvey had found that the 
most natural way to help children 
feel the relationship between music 
and rhythm is for the teacher to 
provide suitable music for the spon- 
taneous activity of the children. 
One morning a child ran around the 
room, saying, “I’m atrain.’’ Other 
children hooked on for cars, saying, 


*““Choo — choo — choo — ch — ch 
—ch —’’ Miss Harvey provided the 
music. At other times they were 


airplanes, automobiles, and street 
cars; trotting, galloping, and high- 
stepping ponies; elephants, flying 
birds, and hopping rabbits. 
OcTOBER 6 


The children in Miss Harvey’s 
room wanted to learn to recognize 


all the trees near their school. The 
teacher’s aim in the out-of-doors 
lesson today was to encourage the 
children to observe the difference in 
the trees of their immediate neigh- 
borhood and to help cultivate an 
understanding and love for these 
trees through the study of the elm. 

“The crown of that elm tree re- 
minds me of something—you re- 
member what the crown is, don’t 
you? Yes, it is the upper part of the 
tree—the branches and leaves. It 
makes me think of a widespread fan. 
(Marilyn—‘‘It looks something like 
a vase we have at home.’”’ Pat—‘‘I 
think it looks more like an umbrella 
when it is open.’’?) It really does 
look a little like all of them, 
doesn’t it? We can tell an elm tree at 
a glance by the shape of its crown.”’ 

““Now let’s look at the leaves. You 
may each take one off this branch. 
Feel it. (Harold—‘It’s rough.’’) 
Stroke the leaves first one way, then 
another. Can you find any way it 
doesn’t feel rough? (I did! This 
way it’s smooth.) Which side is 
more rough? (The top.) When we 
fold anything lengthwise, how do 
we fold it? (The long way.) You 
may each fold your leaf lengthwise. 
Are the two halves exactly alike? 
(No.) The elm leaf cannot be folded 
lengthwise so that the two sides are 
exactly alike. Maybe you can show 
some other child how to have fun 
with the leaves and how to tell the 
elm leaf from other leaves.”’ 

At the end of the lesson each 
child found a perfect elm leaf to 
press for his Tree Book. Shirley 
suggested that they make easel 
paintings and crayon drawings of 
the elm tree out of doors where they 
could see it as they worked. 


OcTOBER 10 


Many of Miss Harvey’s pupils are 
rather immature children who need 
many and varied experiences and 
exercises to help develop a readiness 
for reading. She found games to be 
one way of value in extending the 
field of meaningful concepts. Some 
games she used to develop observa- 
tion and concentration and increase 
memory span are: 

One child touched an _ object. 
Another child touched this first 
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object and after choosing a second 
object returned to his seat. The 
third child touched the first two 
objects and chose a third. The 
game continued in this way until 
the children were finally able to 
touch as many as twelve or fourteen 
consecutive articles. 


A group of toys were placed on a 
table. One child looked at the toys 
for a few seconds, then he turned 
away from the table and named all 
he could remember. 


Pantomime kindergarten rhymes, 
as: 
Here’s a ball for baby, 

Big and soft and round, 
Here is Baby’s hammer, 

Oh, how he can pound! etc. 


THE CounNTING LESSON 
Right Hand: 


Here is the beehive. 

Where are the bees? 

Hidden away where nobody sees. 

Soon they come creeping out of 
the hive. 

One, two, three, four, five. 


Left Hand: 


Once I saw an ant-hill 
With no ants about: 
So I said, ‘‘Dear little ants, 
Won’t you please come out?” 
Then as if all the little ants 
Had heard my call 
One, two, three, four, five came out. 
And that was all! 


Some out-of-door games found 
helpful were: 


“Squirrel in the Tree’”’ 
“Cat and Mice’”’ 
‘‘Wood Tag”’ 

“Briar Rosebud”’ 
“Itiskit, Itaskit’’ 
“Shadow 


Throwing balls into basket (going 
from left to right and _ children 
taking turns) 


OcTOBER 13 


To Shirley’s home to see the wren 
house and the wrens before they 
leave (wrens are here until the last 
of October). They noticed that the 
door or entrance hole was no larger 
than the ring that is drawn with a 
pencil around a quarter—a hole too 
small for sparrows, but just right 
for wrens. They like these houses 
that people make for them, but 
often choose a tin can, flowerpot, 
old hat, or discarded shoe for a 
home. They do not have new homes 
every season, as some birds do, but 
return to the same nesting places. 
The wren has six to eight pinkish 
chocolate-spotted eggs. Shirley said 
that once when their wren was 
setting on the eggs, a sparrow, which 
is nearly twice as large, tried to get 


his head inside the door. The wren 
flew at him and chattered and 
scolded. Wrens are little, but brave. 

Miss Harvey was glad that the 
wren was there at the time that the 
children were. They talked about 
its size—one of our smallest birds— 
and saw how it almost always holds 
its tail upright and is continually 
moving about and chattering. It 
sounds as if it were scolding much 
of the time, but when it sings it has 
a very pretty song. On the way 
back to school the children talked 
about wrens they had seen, different 
places they had built nests, and 
many said they were going to have 
wren houses in their yards next 
spring. 


OcTOBER 16 


About eleven o’clock the children 
and teachers took their lunches and 
went to Grandview Park for the 
day. They had used the ‘First 
Grade Safety Story”? from AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD (October, 1938) in 


preparation for the trip. As they 
went along they named _ trees, 
flowers, and seeds; the Monarch 


Butterfly; the Brown Thrasher, 
Robin, Catbird, Grackle, and Red- 
Winged Blackbird, a few of the 
birds which do not leave until the 
last of October or November. They 
learned that the birds that feed on 
insects leave first. They stopped 
often to watch squirrels and chip- 
munks at play or an industrious 
woodpecker drilling and hammering 
above them in a tall tree. Some of 
the sentences the children gave after 
they returned to school: 


We ran up and down hills. 

We listened to the blackbirds. 

We rolled down hill. 

We rested on a hilltop and told 
stories and sang songs. 

It was fun playing train on the slid- 
ing board. 

We picked some sumac. 

We played Billy-Goat-Gruff on a 
tree that looked like a_ bridge. 
Clarence was the troll. 


When we returned we were inter- 
ested to learn that four or five boys 
who had left our large group of chil- 
dren to look for oak leaves had 
dramatized ‘‘The Three Billy-Goats- 
Gruff’’ while they were gone. They 
had come upon a fallen tree which 
reminded them of the bridge under 
which the troll lived and the tree 
for them became that bridge, and 
they played the story there. 


OcTOBER 19 


This morning it was fun guessing 
riddles from AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
(October, 1938) as: 


I am red and yellow. 
I play in the wind. 
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Children like to gather me and my 
friends. 

They take the prettiest ones to 
school. 

Who am I? 


What am I? 

I grow in a bunch. 
I am purple. 

I am good to eat. 
I make good jelly. 


Some children were able to an- 
swer the following: 


Mary found 2 oak leaves and 1 
maple leaf. How many did she 
find? 

Fred pressed 3 red leaves and 1 yel- 
low leaf. How many did he press? 

What is round, red, sweet, and good 
to eat? 

What grows in a bunch and makes 
good jelly? 


OcTOBER 23 


A trip to collect wild flowers, 
leaves, and seeds. 

When they came to a field where 
there was much milkweed, Miss 
Harvey called attention to the pod 
where the milkweed carries its seeds. 

‘““How do you open the milkweed 
pod? (It has a seam and you pull it 
apart along that.) When we open it 
we see a line of white velvet; at one 
end and with ‘their heads all in one 
direction’ are the _ pale-rimmed, 
brown, overlapping seeds. At the 
other end we see the milkweed silk 
which is so bright that it just shines. 
If we could tie a string to each end 
of an opened milkweed pod, hang it 
on the limb of a tree and let it 
swing back and forth, what would 
it remind you of? What could you 
play that it was? It reminds me of a 
hammock full of babies, except that 
the milkweed babies are fastened on 
the outside of the hammock.” Of 
course each child wanted a hammock 
full of babies to take home. As they 
picked them they noticed the Mon- 
arch Butterfly hovering near the 
milkweed. 

Returning from the trip they put 
the various kinds of seeds on the 
Science Table where there was just 
one label, Seeds. When they were ar- 
ranging the seeds on this table 
Corliss said, ‘“‘Why don’t we put a 
sign by these seeds to say that the 
wind carries them?’ And _ then 
another child added, ‘“‘And put one 
by the others to say that animals 
carry them.’’ This showed that they 
were learning that words are meaning- 
ful and useful. They named the seeds 
on the table, going from left to right. 

Seeds they knew:  goldenrod, 
thistle, milkweed, cat-tail, butter 
print, maple, foxtail, and smart- 
weed—all carried by the wind. 
Acorns, hickory nuts, walnuts, and 
buckeye carried by animals. 
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OcTOBER 25 


A few Hallowe’en pictures placed 
on the bulletin board today proved 
to be a spur to the imagination. Im- 
mediately Kenneth began telling 
what he did one Hallowe’en, describ- 
ing the activities of the pictures. 
Miss Harvey told him that that was 
a good made-up story and men- 
tioned how much fun made-up 
stories are. And what fun they 
had! The teachers were surprised 
and thoroughly amused at some of 
the stories and the children sat 
spellbound, listening. They incor- 
porated in their own fanciful stories 
words and phrases from poems and 
stories they had heard, as: puff went 
the wind—as sly as any mouse— 
sliding on a slippery moon—a little 
crooked house—came creep, creep, 


OcTOBER 27 


The children made the following 
plans for Hallowe’en which Miss 
Harvey wrote on a chart (using 
manuscript writing) and _ they 
learned to read: 


Our PLANS FOR HALLOWE’EN 


Make jack-o’-lanterns 
Make funny faces 
Decorate our room 
Dress up in funny clothes 
Have a parade 

Make our room dark 
Play Hallowe’en games 


Some Hallowe’en work they en- 
joyed: 
I am round. 
I am yellow. 
Sometimes I have a face. 


creep. What am I? 
Some Hallowe’en’ verse’ they Draw me. 
enjoyed: ‘Five Little Jack-o’- 
Lanterns,’”” “‘Tommy’s Pumpkin,” Whoo! Whoo! Whoo! 


‘‘Hallowe’en.”” These were quite 
suitable for choral speaking and the 
children enjoyed giving them for 
another grade. 


I have big eyes. 

It is dark. 

But I can see you. 
Whoo! Who am I? 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


I am a brownie. 

I have a brown suit. 
I have a red cap. 

I have brown shoes. 
I am little. 

Draw me. 


(Fold paper in eight parts.) 


Illustrate: 


Jack went to the cornfield. 

He got a little pumpkin. 

He carried it to the house. 

He made a jack-o’-lantern. 

He put the jack-o’-lantern in a 
tree. 

6. Acat saw the jack-o’-lantern. 

7. The cat said, ‘Mew! Mew!’’ 

8. Then away he ran. 


Cut a big pumpkin. 

Draw two big eyes. 

Draw a nose and mouth. 

Color the pumpkin orange. 

Color the eyes yellow. 

Color the nose and mouth yellow. 
Cut a brownie. 

Color his suit brown. 

Color his cap red. 

Color his shoes brown. 


A Papier-mache Gift Project 


A GIFT project which I have 
worked out with my second grade 
pupils, and which would be equally 
interesting to older groups, is that 
of working with papier-mache. We 
like to divide into groups for this 
work. A small group can work in 
one part of the room very nicely, 
while other children are taking part 
in some other activity. 

First, we tear or cut the paper into 
strips. Paper toweling is available 
in nearly all schools, and is an at- 
tractive medium, with its somewhat 
crépey texture. With small children 
these had best be not too small. 
Then the strips are soaked in a thin 
mixture of paste. 

We have used oatmeal dishes, 
small bowls, plates, bone-dishes, and 
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butter-dishes as molds. After the 
child has chosen his mold, it is 
greased lightly. I find vaseline very 
satisfactory for this purpose. 

Next, a layer of the paste-soaked 
strips are laid across the inside of 
the mold, each strip overlapping 
the next. The second layer of strips 
is laid crosswise of the first. This 
procedure is continued until the 
dish is at least five or six layers 
thick. 

The papier-mache is left in the 
mold until it is thoroughly dry. It 
is then easily removed. 

Now, it is ready to be decorated. 
It can be painted with water-color 
paints. We use the kind which come 
as a dry powder to be mixed with 
water. 


After painting, it can be decorated 
with a suitable design. A great deal 
of originality is possible at this 
point. One simple and effective 
way to work out a design is by means 
of gummed, colored or metallic seals 
—stars, squares, dots, which can be 
purchased from any school-supply 
firm. These lend themselves to 
infinite variety. The completed 
dishes should be given a protective 
coat of shellac. 

The completed dishes are gay and 
colorful, and make very acceptable 
presents for the children’s mothers. 

If you are looking for a new idea 


to carry out for a Mother’s Day 
present in your room, why not try 


this? You will find it fascinating 
for you, and for your pupils. 
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PROJECTS 
Snappy and Snippy 


Two Baby Turtles 


By Mae Norton Morris 


the baby turtle, was 
quite unhappy. Longtail, the little 
muskrat, had laughed when Snappy 
and Snippy had tumbled out of the 
sand pile that September morning 
and had started for the brook. The 
two little turtles were only a few 
minutes old but they were as lively 
as crickets, and they knew which 
way to walk to find the brook. The 
world looked very beautiful, and 
then Longtail had spoiled it all. 
Longtail had laughed and _ said: 
“See the funny babies without a 
mother! Ho, ho! they haven’t any 
mother!”’ 

“What is a mother?” asked 
Snippy, as he tumbled down the 
bank to the brook. 

“IT don’t know,” replied Snappy 
sadly, “but I am sure we should 
have one.”’ 

When these two tiny babies, who 
were little larger than five-cent 
pieces, reached the brook they were 
very brave, for they plunged right 
in and swam as if they had been 
swimming for one hundred years. 
Soon they scrambled out again and 
sat among the rushes in some 
black mud at the edge of the water- 

A little green frog was sitting there 
also. He had bright eyes and looked 
as if he knew a great deal. 

“Have you a mother?” asked 
Snappy, as he caught a little blue 
fly that flew too near his nose. 

“A mother?” croaked the little 
frog. ‘‘Well, no, I guess not—I have 
never thought about it. ’llaskold Mr. 
Bullfrog. He knows everything.”’ And 
away hopped the little green frog. 

At that moment a dragon fly 
alighted on a slender reed above the 
wee turtles. ““Have you a mother?” 
asked Snappy, stretching his funny 
little neck to look at the big fly. 

The dragon fly looked down upon 
Snappy and Snippy and fluttered her 
beautiful wings. funny,’ she 
sighed. “Of course I haven’t a 
mother. Don’t bother me with silly 
questions.”” And away she darted 
over the brook. 


‘Why should we worry about a 
mother?”’ asked little Snippy. ‘“‘The 
big fly has no mother, and the little 
green frog has never thought about 
one. I am sure we shall do nicely 
without a mother.” 

Snappy tried to forget about it, 
but every time he saw Longtail with 
his muskrat mother it made him feel 
very lonely. Once he asked a lovely 
butterfly if she had a mother. She 
alighted on a lily pad and was very 
polite and Snappy listened to every 
word she whispered. 

“I suppose we all have mothers,”’ 
she said, ‘‘even if we do not know 
them. Today I hid some tiny eggs 
on a stalk of wild carrot. Some 
day my children will hatch from 
those eggs, but I shall not go back 
to see them. They will never know 
that I am their mother.” 

‘“‘Why won’t you go back?” asked 
Snappy, who was very much puzzled. 

‘‘Because they will not need me,”’ 
replied Mrs. Butterfly. “They will 


eat the carrot tops for that is their 
proper food. That is why I laid my 
eggs upon it. My babies will be 
cared for, and so will you, little 
turtles.”” Then away flew the lovely 
butterfly over the sunny meadow. 

“Did you hear that, Snippy?”’ 
asked Snappy. ‘“‘Mrs. Butterfly says 
that we shall be cared for even if we 
haven’t a mother.”’ 

Snippy said nothing for he did not 
understand. Then, one day, Great- 
Grandfather Turtle tried to explain. 
He was sitting on his favorite flat 
rock in the middle of the brook 
when the little turtles found him. 


He was very old, Great-Grand- 
father Turtle; he had seen the 
maple leaves turn scarlet every 


autumn for one hundred years; he 
had watched great flocks of birds 
fly away each year; and each year he 
had seen great flocks of birds return 
in the spring. He knew that he 
lived in a very wonderful world 
where there was food and water and 
sunshine for everyone, and that 
everyone had his work to do. He 
knew that there was a good reason 
for everything and so there must be 
a reason why baby turtles do not 
have mothers. Great-Grandfather 
Turtle thought about it, and thought 


‘*Have you a mother?”’ asked Snappy 
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about it,—and then he said to 
Snappy and Snippy: “There is a very 
good reason why you haven’t a 
mother to care for you, as Longtail’s 
mother cares for him. 

‘Little Longtail’s muskrat mother 
watches over little Longtail because, 
when he is very young, he cannot 
take care of himgelf. Baby birds are 
very helpless, too, and they would 
starve if they were not fed many 
times a day by their faithful bird 
mothers. Baby turtles are quite 
different. Ah, yes,”’ said the grand- 
father turtle, with pride, ‘“‘baby 
turtles can take care of themselves 
from the minute they come out of 
their turtle-egg shells.” 

‘‘But we did have a turtle mother 
once,”’ insisted little Snappy. 


“Yes, yes, child,’”’ replied the old 
turtle. ‘““Your good turtle mother 
walked a long way to find the 
nicest sand in which to hide her 
eggs. She dug a hollow for them 
with her hind feet and then she 
covered them over with sand, know- 
ing that the sun would keep them 
warm and that you would find your 
way to the brook as soon as you were 
hatched. 

‘‘When the days grow cold all the 
meadow-folk know just what to do. 
The squirrels will hide their nuts in 
hollow trees for winter food; many 
birds will flock and fly away to the 
warm South. The birds who stay 
here, where it is cold, will eat the 
little brown seeds which grow on the 
weeds, or insect eggs which they 
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will find under the bark of the trees.” 
‘“‘Where do turtles go when the 
days are cold?”’ asked Snappy. 
Great-Grandfather Turtle snapped 
at a little fly that flew by his nose. 
“You will know when the time 
comes,” he said, “but that is 
another story.’’ Then, plop! away 
went the old turtle, swimming 
swiftly down the brook leaving little 
Snappy and Snippy tothink about the 
strange things which he had toldthem. 
Snappy closed his eyes. He loved 
the warm sun on his back. “It’s a 
wonderful world,”’ he said, ‘‘and we 
have little shell-houses in which to 
hide. We do not need a mother.” 
“Of course not,’’ said Snippy. 
And the two little turtles went to 
sleep in the sun. 


Natures Wonderland of 
Living Things 


By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


Mouse-Trap on Wings 


Cart is most in demand 
when a housewife discovers that a 
family or two of mice have taken up 
their abode in the basement for the 
winter. The lady has confidence that 
the cat will catch Mr. and Mrs. 
Mouse and their numerous offspring 
in a very short time. 

But in barns or the great out of 
doors an owl has a better mouse 
catching record than the average 
cat. Night after night he hunts and 
kills not only mice and other small 
animals, but full grown rats, and so 
prevents these pests from over- 
running the land. 

Every morning queer oblong pel- 
lets will be found on the ground near 
the owl’s roost. If you examined one 
of these pellets you would find that 
it was composed of bones and fur. 
An owl will often swallow a mouse 
whole. Larger animals he tears to 
pieces with his beak before swallow- 
ing. Later he will calmly eject, in 
the form of a pellet, anything that 
does not digest. 

It is thought by some people that 
the owl hoots while hunting, but he 


is much too wise to do that. The owl 
hunts as silently as the cat. His 
keen ears may tell him that a mouse 
is near before he sees it with his 
eyes, and he is off. His wing-feathers, 
edged with down, make no swishing 
sound as he flies through the air, or 
when he swoops down upon the un- 
suspecting victim. 

During the day the owl generally 
sleeps in a barn or in a hole of some 
tree. Contrary to general belief he 
can see quite well in daylight. But 
like the cat his eyes have been de- 
signed to hunt at night. 

In bygone ages people regarded 
the owl with superstition. ‘Some 
claimed that it was an ill-omened 
bird, possibly because of its very 
mournful hoot. 

They thought it meant bad luck, 
or worse still, if an owl hooted near 
a house at night, especially if any- 
one dear to them was sick. 

A tribe of Arabs fear the hoot of 
the horned owl. According to their 
belief a woman, Lilith Kermine by 
name, is incarnated in this owl. 

The Eskimos have an explanation 
how the owl got its hooked beak. 
Out of spite, or for some punish- 
ment, a maiden was changed into a 
bird. During her first terrified 
flight she dashed herself against an 
iceberg, flattened her face and bent 
her beak. 

Even in this country there are 
people who dislike the owl and who 
kill him if they get a chance. For if 


Mr. Owl cannot find sufficient mice 
he will occasionally help himself to a 
small chicken. But this is a very 
rare occurrence. The owl would 
much rather eat a nice, tasty mouse. 

Owls are found all over the world. 
About twenty kinds inhabit North 
America. The smallest is the tiny 
Elf Owl of Arizona. It is about the 
size of a sparrow. 

Below is a sketch of a young long- 
eared owl in the downy stage. The 
ear tufts on his head have just 
started to show. 

The owl in the chapter heading is 
the Screech Owl. The call of this 
bird is not really a screech, but a 
series of short whistles with an 
occasional quavering whimper. 

Look for him in apple orchards or 
in the hole of some old tree. 
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Nature’s Wonderland of Living Things 


(Continued) 


Home-Grown Armor 


= often gives suits of 
armor to her children who have 
nothing to fight with, and who move 
too slowly to get away from ap- 
proaching danger. She has several 
styles and makes the suits of differ- 
ent materials. 


The Caddis-Worm 


The picture of the CADDIS- 
WORM is shown wearing a suit of 
armor it has made for itself. This 
queer little creature lives in the 
water and it uses tiny shells, stones, 
or bits of gravel, or anything else it 
finds at the bottom of the stream or 
pool. It glues everything together 
with silk and makes a bag large 
enough to cover its whole body. 

In the picture the caddis-worm’s 
head and feet are sticking out the 
front end, but it can pull them inside 
if it wants to. 

A caddis-worm cannot fight, nei- 
ther can it dart about quickly, so it 
wears this strange suit of armor to 
keep its enemies from eating it. 

When it is full grown the caddis- 
worm crawls up a leaf, to the edge of 
the water, where it changes into a 
caddis-fly with four gauzelike wings. 


The Armadillo 


The ARMADILLO perhaps has 
the strangest suit of all, the home- 
grown armor. His is a queer-looking 
coat made of small, hard plates 
joined together. It covers his entire 
body and the top of his head. Al- 
though this suit is extra strong, it is 
not stiff. When an armadillo sees an 
enemy coming he rolls himself into a 
round ball and tucks down his 
head. Then he is safer than an old- 
time knight in his suit of mail. 

In the picture he is rolled up and 
his head tucked down. You can 
also see how his armor looks when 
he walks. 


The armadillo feeds on insects 
and is found in South America and 
sometimes in South Texas. 


The Snail 

Big SNAILS, like the giant in the 
picture, are found in England and 
France. All snails, big or small, have 
large appetites, and they do a lot of 
damage to the kitchen gardens. 

They travel very slowly and they 
leave a slimy trail wherever they go. 
Their eyes are at the end of their 
tall horns. When a snail believes 
danger is near he pulls his eyes and 
horns right into his head. 

Snails are sometimes eaten by 
birds, but very few are able to kill 
one of these big fellows. If a bird 
comes too close to a snail, in goes his 
horns and eyes. Then he draws his 
head and tail back into his shell and 
glues himself tightly on to the leaf. 


If a boy or a girl pulled the snail 
up from the leaf he would retreat 
farther and farther into his shell 
until he was almost out of sight. 

The shell is too hard for a bird to 
crack with its beak, so occasionally 
a crow or some other big bird grabs 
the snail in its claws and flies in the 
air with it. When high enough up 
the crow lets the snail fall on a rock 
or upon stony ground. If the shell 
does not break at the first fall the 
bird drops it again. Then it is good- 
bye, Mr. Snail. 

But this rarely happens. The 
snail’s shell is quite strong enough to 
protect it from most of his enemies. 


The Turtle 


The TURTLE is another creature 
that carries a fortress about with 
him wherever he goes. No bird how- 
ever big can break a turtle’s shell. 
It grows as he grows, and gets harder 
as the years go by. 

His head, legs and tail are soft, so 
he pulls them inside his shell when 
he feels danger at hand. And he will 
not even peek out again until he 
thinks it safe to do so. 


Turtles travel 
land, but they swim well in water. 
There are many kinds, large and 


very slowly on 


small. Most small boys are familiar 
with two kinds, the Mud Turtle and 
the Snapping Turtle. 

The latter kind snaps with his 
mouth when annoyed. And he 
hangs on when he snaps, too. So if 
you go fishing for turtles remember 
to keep your fingers away from their 
heads. 


The Hedgehog 

Those of you who have read “‘Alice 
in Wonderland”’ will remember that 
in her dream, HEDGEHOGS were 
used for croquet balls,—and that 
they held up the game by unrolling 
and walking away when anyone was 
about to send them through a hoop. 

A hedgehog does no harm and he 
eats a number of insects. He can be 
easily tamed and he will make a 
good pet. 

His body is covered with spines 
similar to those of the porcupine. 
He rolls into a prickly ball to defend 
himself from an angry dog or 
hungry fox. 


The Pill-Bug 

These little PILL-BUGS look like 
tiny armadillos and they roll up in 
much the same way. They can scoot 
out of sight on their many legs, if 
they want to. But when disturbed 
they prefer to roll up and remain 
motionless. These gray creatures are 
also called WOOD-LICE, as they 
are often found under rotten wood. 
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NATURE STUDY LESSON By Thelma Moreland 


Bobwhite 


We are all familiar with the friendly little quail. 
You can hear his clear, sweet whistle, ‘‘Bobwhite! 
Bobwhite!” if you stroll in the country on summer 
evenings. The plump little bird lives in cornfields, 
marshes and swamps, and builds its nest in a clump 
of grass and weeds. There the mother quail lays from 
10 to 20 small white eggs. 


A flock of quail is called a covey. If you come upon 
a covey of quail while crossing a field, they all rise 
into the air with a whirring sound that startles you. 
In fall and winter the Bobwhite stays near the 


oie farmer’s yard, and will become quite tame, feeding 
——— with the poultry flock, if encouraged. The Bobwhite 
is a beautiful bird, and should be protected always. 


Directions: 


Color the Bobwhite a light brown, using some gray for the feathers on his back. Leave the stripes on his breast 
white, also his head markings. His feet are orange. The grass is yellowish green. Cut out the picture and mount 
in your Nature Study booklet. Underneath the picture you may write a short story about the quail. 


The Ground Squirrel 


Almost every country child knows the ground squirrel. He is a tiny, timid fellow, and makes his home in pas- 
tures and meadows. He lives in a burrow in the ground. He eats seeds and grains. You can hear his cheery 
whistle in the springtime, if you visit a country lane. Some people call him Flagtail, because he carries his tail 


high like a flag. Little Flagtail must be very careful for he has many enemies, among them the cat, the fox, weasel, 
snakes and hawks. 


Directions: 


Color the little fellow’s 
stripes dark brown, the 
fur on body and legs 
lighter brown. Do not 
color the white stripes. 


Make the grass green. 


2 
AW // Nature Study booklet, 
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Then cut out and paste 


and write a story about 
him. 
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THE FOX SQUIRREL Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


+ 


{ am a fox squirrel. 

My fur is a tawny color. 
{n the summer the under parts are light yellow. 
in winter they change to white. 


in hot weather I stretch out on a limb. 
{ let my feet hans. 
This is the way I cool myself. 


aw 


{ eat tree buds. 

Corn and fruit are good, too. 
Children feed me candy and bread. 
But, best of all, ( like nuts. 


This is my summer nest. 

it is in the crotch of a tree. 

[ cut branches and leaves for it. 

My winter home is inside a hollow tree. 
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Sara Rehtus 


Squirrel Booklets may consist of 
stories of children's observations 
of squirrels, or be an exercise in 


28 
cutting and pasting nut shapes, 


OUR SQUIRRELS 


of each nvt. 
Materials Needed? paper 
paste, Scissors, brown poster 
per, yarn or string for ties, and 


black Crayon. 


Cor Squirrels and nuts 
from Drown poster paper. Outline them 
with black crayon before cutting ovt- 

Sauitrels may stand tn 


sandtable. 


A, 


2x 


Paste 


Draw and color outdoor 
Scenes for backgrounds. 


FTocthp:cK 


Paper Standard 


Practice drawing sauirrels 
in Other positions. 


SLACK 


Outline 


neavily before 


and learning to write the name 
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LEAF PICTURES 


Sara Rehtus 


Materials Needed for Real Leaf Pictures: 


Several differently shaped leaves turning autumn colors 
Paste A bex of wax crayons 

A sheet of 9X12" manila or white drawing paper 

Steps in Making Your Picture: 1 Play with the leaves 
until they form a bird,animal or other figure. 

2 Center the leaf figure on the mounting page and 

lightly trace around leaf points to locate for pasting: 
Punch holes for eyes. 3 Raste the leaves into place. 

4 Use crayons to draw in backgrounds after pasted 
pictures are dry. For example, the bow\| around the fish. 


Use scissors to 


cut stems off 
Poster Paper Leaf Pictures ewes: 


Use real leaves for patterns to make leaves 
of poster paper. Use the paper leaves to 
form figures in the same way as the real 
leaves are used. Make backgrounds of poster 
paper cut-outs. For the suggested Indian scene use 
light blue construction paper bachground and sKy, 
with pasted on purple mountains, orange sun, 
yellow sand, green cacti, and Indian with ved leaf 
body, Green legs, orange feet, brown face, orange 
“se green feathers, Atew \eaf patterns are given 
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Roundabout with 


Ebenezer 
By MARGUERITE GODE 


Off to the colored Autumn wood 
Is Ebenezer bound 
For there are many secrets here 
Just waiting to be found 
Sam Squirrel calls out a gay “‘hello”’ 
His cheeks so full of lumps 
That one must wonder if he has 
A case of good old mumps. 
(What makes the lumps in Sam Squrrrel’s cheeks?) 


The boughs of trees hold empty nests 
Where summer birds have played 
Just yesterday they crossed the sky 
In annual parade. 
(Where were the birds going and why?) 


Charles Chipmunk quite mysteriously 
Has vanished from our sight 
Soon after bidding all his friends 
A winter time good night. 
(Where does Charlie Chipmunk spend the winter months?) 


From garden places—up the lane 
Come gossipings anew 
That Lady Bug again, has saved 
Fresh vegetables for you. 
(How does Lady Bug help the farmer save potatoes and 
other vegetables?) 


And can you guess the name of one 
Who—as the time flits by 
Like Cinderella—drab and plain 
Becomes a butterfly. 
(Can you answer this question?) 


Each day holds new discoveries 
Each day a new found thrill 
And like dear Ebenezer 
You can solve them if you will 
Although the weather may be cold 
And indoor fires burn 
Come tramp along beside him 
While you laugh and live and learn. 


(Next month Ebenezer again goes snooping about and 
finds more secrets. Are you with him?) 
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OCTOBER CALENDAR Louise D. Tessin 
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Columbus and His Ships 


Third Grade Activity 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


= boy loves ships; so 
October twelfth gives him a real 
opportunity to make drawings, cut- 
outs, and silhouettes of three ships 
of real historical significance—the 
‘**Nina,”’ “Pinta,’’ and “Santa 
Maria.”’ The ship story is a big 
story of adventure, including a king, 
and a queen, and a young sailor with 
strange and wonderful ideas, whom 
some people thought was crazy. The 
story goes like this: 


Several hundred years ago in 
Genoa, Italy, a beautiful city facing 
the sea and with mountains behind 
it, a little boy named Christopher 
Columbus was growing up. His 
father was a wool comber and 
wanted Christopher to be one when 
he grew up, but the boy had made 
up his mind to be a sailor and be- 
come a captain or a rich merchant. 
After school hours, when he was not 
helping his father, he was down at 
the docks, watching the boats come 
in and go out and talking to the 
sailors. His heart was always on the 
sea. In school he loved best of all 
making maps of the sea. 

When he was almost fourteen 
years old, he had a chance to go to 
sea as cabin boy for a captain of a 
boat. On this trip he heard many 
big stories about a very rich land 
away to the East, The Indies. 

The discovered world in those 
days was not so very big; and people 
thought the earth was flat and that 
you would fall off if you came to the 
edge of the Sea of Darkness, The 
Atlantic Ocean. Columbus thought 
that the earth was round like an 
orange; so if you kept on and on, 
you would come back to the place 
where you started—that you could 
get to The Indies by sailing west. 
(Teachers, show the globe here.) 
People made fun of him. Of course 
he had no ships or sailors. He asked 
his own town to help him, then 
kings of many countries. 

Finally, he went to Spain where 
Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand 
offered to help. The Queen sold her 


jewels. Three ships were made 
ready, the “Santa Maria,’ the 
“Pinta,” and the ‘Nina,’ small 


ships for such a long voyage. The 
“Santa Maria,” the flagship, was 
the largest. It was only sixty-three 
feet long and twenty feet wide, and 
ten and one-half feet deep, about as 
big as a fishing boat of today. The 


‘Pinta’? was even smaller. The 
‘‘Nina,’’ sometimes called ‘“‘Baby,”’ 
was hardly longer than a good sized 
sailboat. These ships could go 
about twelve miles an hour. It cost 
$230,000 to pay for the expedition. 
It was very hard to find ninety 
sailors who were not afraid to go 
across the terrible Sea of Darkness, 
that was supposed to be full of 
monsters. 

Finally, just before sunrise on 
FRIDAY morning, AUGUST 3, 
1492, Columbus with his three ships 
started from the little town of Palos. 
He had by this time secured the 
ninety sailors. Many people came 
down to the dock to see them off. 
Some people thought it all a crazy 
idea and that they would never see 
Columbus and his men again. But, 
oh, how happy Columbus was to be 
starting on the dream of his life. 


YIINVAWY 


Out sailed the ‘Santa Maria,’’ 
the ‘‘Pinta,’’ and the ‘“‘Nina.”’ All 
went well for a while, then the sailors 
began to be frightened when they 
saw nothing but sky and water for 
days and weeks and months. Some 
of the sailors wanted to throw 
Columbus overboard and go home. 
Columbus persuaded them to go ona 
little farther. On September 16, 
Columbus noticed some seaweed 
floating on the water and knew that 
land must be near. Then one of the 
sailors saw some red berries. One 
day some birds flew by. How en- 
couraged the men were. On FRI- 
DAY morning, OCTOBER 12, a 
sailor shouted, ‘‘Land! Land!”’ 
Columbus thought he had reached 
the rich land of India; so, when he 
saw some dark skinned people on 
the shore, he named them Indians. 

We know that it was America he 
had discovered. When we sing ‘‘O 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,”’ 
we are giving praise to Christopher 
Columbus who discovered our 
country. 


It had taken Columbus 
70 long days. 


Today we can make the 
trip in one of our big 


ocean liners in less than 
10 days. 

We can fly the distance in 
much less than 70 hours. 
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Columbus and His Ships— Continued 


Story Test 


Christopher was born in 
. He wanted to be a ——— when 
he grew up. Most people were 

to sail far in those days, because 
they thought the earth was 

and that you would when 
you came to the edge of the Sea of 


Darkness. Columbus thought the 
earth was like an Even 
children said he was At last 
Queen bought three ships for 


him. They were the , the . 
and the . They were very 

boats. There were sailors in all. 
When they had sailed a long time 
without coming to land, the sailors 
became frightened and wanted to 


throw ——— overboard. Finally, they 

knew land was near because they 

saw ——, » and : On 
, asailor shouted “ 


October 


—., were on the _ shore. 
Columbus had discovered 


Activities Galore 


1—Making a PicrurE Book 

Life of Columbus. The cover: Sil- 
houette of the ‘Santa Maria,”’ 
“Pinta,’’ or ‘‘Nina,’’ or all three. 
Typed, hektographed, or ‘‘ditto”’ 
copies of paragraphs of the story, 
pasted in the notebook, made of 9” x 
12” paper. Each page may be illus- 
trated with original pictures. 


2—Group ProjeEct—TABLEAUx. 
Divide the class in groups. Each 
put on one of the following tableaux: 


Boy Columbus 


Follow the details of the picture 
of Statue of the Boy Columbus. 
It will need a minimum of properties. 
The boy is dressed in knickers, coat 
buttoned to the neck, and a close- 
fitting stocking cap. He sits on a 
pile on the dock looking out to sea. 


An anchor or life-saver may be on 
the dock. 


Columbus before the King and 
Queen 


King Ferdinand and Queen Isa- 
bella are dressed in loose flowing 
robes and wear gold paper crowns. 
They sit in state in chairs with high 
backs. Columbus bows before them 
dressed in long dark cape, wide- 
brimmed, low-crowned hat with 
ostrich plume at one side. He has a 
sword in his hand. 


The Landing of Columbus 


Columbus, with hat off and a big 
flag in his hand, with his sailors and 
officers of the ships crowding about 
on the beach, raises his eyes to 
heaven and seems to be making a 
speech. “I take possession of this 


island in the name of my patron, 
Isabella.”’ 


3—-A Picture Fite. Let 
the class find from old October 
magazines pictures of Columbus or 
his ships. Make a big envelope 
marked ‘‘Columbus”’ to keep them 
in for future use. 


4—Maps. To create feeling of 
location and distance let the children 
try to copy this rough map. It will 
give them a grown-up feeling; be- 
cause soon they will be studying the 
mechanics of geography. 


5—List PLaces NAMED FOR 
Co._umBus. There are really sixty. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Kentucky 


6 —BuILDING up VOCABULARY for 
Columbus program. Any word that 
has come out of the Columbus story 
is acceptable. The following is sug- 
gestive: Isabella, Ferdinand, Octo- 
ber 12, 1492, Genoa, Palos, Italy, 
Indians, Spain, berries, round, flat, 
etc. 


Any class especially interested in 
making a further study of Columbus 
will find the following book and 
magazine extremely suggestive: 


“True Story of Christopher Colum- 
bus,”’ by Eldbridge S. Brooks. 


‘‘Art and Archeology” (Magazine), 
July-August, 1929. 


Includes: 


a—FPictures of main deck of ‘‘Santa 
Maria.”’ 


b—Reproduction of Columbus’ 
cabin on ‘Santa Maria.”’ 


c—Pictures, dishes, tools of the 15th 
century. 


Columbus Day Play 


The Voyage of Christopher 
By BERNICE M. BRYANT 


Characters 


Fourteen children. All parts are 
evenly divided with the exception of 
George. But he may be prompted 
easily, as some of the children will be 
sitting at desk with papers and he 
may be among one of these with his 
script before him. 


Mary JOHN 
ANN GEORGE 
MARJORIE Louis 
HELEN Bos 
JOAN jim 
BETTY Tom 
ALICE Joe 
Costumes 


Ordinary Dress 


Stage 


In front of schoolroom. Desk and 
chairs in group. Children are writing 
a play. They are grouped around 
Joan, who is writing. A few girls 
could have sewing or embroidery 
work for a little action. 


The Play 


Mary—‘‘Tomorrow is October 12 
Columbus Day. Let’s have a play 
about Christopher Columbus.”’ 


JoHN—‘‘Oh, yes, let us write it 
ourselves.”’ 
GeEorGE—‘‘That will be fun. I 


want to be Christopher Columbus. 
I know all about him. And I like the 
water just as Christopher Columbus 
did.”’ 


Columbus 


Joan-——‘‘Just a minute, I will get 
a paper and pencil and I will write 
as you plan.” 


(JoAN gets paper and pencil.) 


Marjorie—‘*Do you know when 
Christopher Columbus was_ born, 
George?” 

GeEorRGE ‘Why, Marjorie, indeed 


I do; it was in 1446 and in Genoa, 
Italy.” 


Ann-—‘‘And, George, do you know 
who Christopher Columbus’ father 
was?”’ 


GEorGE—*‘‘Indeed I do, Ann. He 
was Mr. Columbus and he was a 
weaver. He was a very poor man.”’ 


Louis “And don’t _ forget, 
George, he wanted Christopher to 
be a weaver, too.”’ 


| = 
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Georce—‘‘But Christopher did 
not want to be a weaver. He liked 
the water. I like the water, too. I 
would like to sail the seas.”’ 


MaryjoriE—‘‘l think George 
should be Christopher Columbus in 
our play.” 


GEORGE— 
‘‘Hooray, hooray, 
I’m Christopher Columbus. 
I’ll sail the mighty sea. 
I’m Christopher Columbus, 
With my good ships three.”’ 


HeLEN—‘‘And Christopher had a 
mighty hard time getting his good 
ships three. No one believed in 


him.” 
Bos—‘“‘He believed in himself, 
Helen. I think Fillipa’s father be- 


lieved in him and helped him a good 
deal.”’ 


Joan—‘“I don’t remember Fillipa. 
Who was she, Bob?” 


Bos—‘“‘Why, Joan. Fillipawasthe 
girl Christopher Columbus married. 
She was a sea captain’s daughter. 
They lived in Lisbon, Portugal.”’ 


Bettry—‘‘Christopher Columbus 
was anxious to be a sea captain, too. 


Jim—‘‘After Fillipa’s father died 
Christopher inherited all the maps 
and instruments and books that be- 
longed to the old sea captain. 
Christopher then studied for hours 
and hours.” 


GeorcE—‘‘Sometimes he sat up 
all night thinking and studying 
about a wonderful voyage. He got 
the idea that the world was round, 
like an apple.” 


Maryr—‘‘He thought people 
should be able to travel around the 
world.”’ 


Louis—‘‘Yes, and everybody 
laughed and thought he was crazy.”’ 


Bos—‘‘And they joked about him 
and made fun of him.” 


Auice—‘‘That is only natural for 
people to do that. They had be- 
lieved that the earth was flat for 
years and years before they ever 
heard of Christopher Columbus.”’ 


MarjoriE—‘‘You’re right, Alice, 
and they hadn’t sat up nights and 
nights studying about the world.”’ 


HELEN—‘“‘No one studied 
very much. They just believed the 
stories they had heard.” 


Jim—“‘They believed the world 
was flat,—like a table,—and that you 
would fall off when you came to the 
edge.” 


JoHN—‘‘Oh, that makes’ me 
laugh.”’ 
Joan—‘‘And, John, they thought 


there were dragons in the water.” 


GeorGE—“‘But it was Christo- 
pher Columbus who studied. He 
wanted to prove to the people that 
he was right.”’ 


Betty—‘‘Poor Christopher—he 
didn’t have money to prove it.’’ 


A.iceE—‘‘Poor Christopher is 
right. He needed money to buy a 
ship; he needed money for provisions 
and money for to pay the sailors. 
That took far more than he ever 
had.” 


Tom—‘‘The King should have 
helped him.” 


Joe—‘‘He did go to King John of 
Portugal. The King did not under- 
stand. He thought Christopher 
Columbus was a foolish fellow.”’ 


JoHN—‘‘Then Christopher went to 
England to see King Henry VII.” 


GeorceE—‘‘But King Henry VII 
of England misunderstood, too. I 
just know how badly Christopher 
Columbus must have felt.”’ 


Mary—‘‘It was Queen Isabella of 
Spain who helped him.” 


ANN—‘‘Yes, she was kind and 
courageous.” 
Marjorie—‘‘She was beautiful 


and had a large collection of valu- 
able jewels.”’ 


HeELEN—‘“‘And she said if King 
Ferdinand wouldn’t help her and 
let her have the money, she would 
sell her valuable jewels.” 


GeEorGE—“‘I wonder if she read 
and studied. She understood Chris- 
topher.”’ 


ANN 
Isabella. 


“*T would like to play Queen 
I have a queen’s dress.” 


Joan—‘I think that would be 
lovely, Ann. You will make a 
splendid Queen Isabella. You are 
dark and the Spanish people have 
dark eyes and dark hair.”’ 


GeorceE—‘‘And then, Ann, I will 
bow low to you and you will offer me 
the money.” 


(GEORGE and ANN act this part 
in front of desk.) 


Louis— ‘Say, Christopher, 
weren’t you surprised when you 
counted the money and found you 
had enough for three ships?” 


GeEorGE (Jaughing)—“‘Yes, Louis, 
I think I would have said, ‘Whoops, 
whoops.’ ”’ 
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Betty — “But, George, people 
didn’t say ‘Whoops’ in those days.” 


GEorGE—‘‘That’s right, Betty. I 
guess Christopher Columbus bowed 
low and said ‘Thank You,’ in very 
best Spanish fashion.”’ 


Louis—‘‘And the next day he 
went out to buy his three ships. He 
named them the ‘Pinto,’ the 
‘Nina’ and the ‘Santa Maria.’ ”’ 


Att (in voice)—‘‘The 
‘Pinto,’ the ‘Nina’ and the ‘Santa 
Maria.’ ”’ 


Bos—‘‘He was all ready to sail on 
Friday, August 3, 1492.”’ 


Jim—‘‘He certainly was brave. 
All his sailors were brave, too.”’ 


GEoRGE—“‘‘He was not only brave, 
but he had to keep up the courage 
of all his sailors. They were im- 
patient and began to think they 
would be tossed into a big hole or that 
something dreadful would happen.”’ 


A.iceE-—“‘I don’t blame the sailors. 
They sailed for days and days and 
days with no land in sight.”’ 


Mary—‘‘And their food was 
scarce and there were storms. They 
thought they would never see land 
again.” 


GeEorGE —‘‘Christopher Columbus 
offered a reward to the sailor who 
first saw land.”’’ 


ANN—‘‘Who was it, George?” 


GEORGE —‘‘Guess.”’ 


Maryjorie—‘‘I know, it was Chris- 
topher Columbus himself.”’ 


Tom—‘‘They all rejoiced then.”’ 


Joe—‘‘A cannon was shot from the 


JoHnN—‘‘It was 2 o’clock in the 
morning on October 12, 1492, that 
they landed. Just think, 69 days on 
the water.”’ 


HELEN—‘‘They surely were glad 
to touch earth. Christopher Colum- 
bus sank to his knees and kissed the 
ground.”’ 


Louis—‘‘They 
danced and sang.”’ 


shouted and 


Joan—That woke up the people 
on the island.”’ 
Bos—‘‘They all came running to 


see what had happened.”’ 


Colum- 
bus believed he was in India. When 
he saw the red people he called 
them Indians. That is how they 
came to be called Indians. He had 
never seen red people before.”’ 
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Jim—‘‘Let me act the part of the 
Indian Chief. I have an Indian suit 
and I know an Indian song.”’ 


Betty—‘‘That will be fine, Jim. 
We all know that Indian song. Let’s 
practice it now.” 


(All sing, with Jim leading.) 


Tune, “Baa, Baa Black Sheep.”’ 
Indians, Indians, Indians welcome 
you, 

Ya, Ya, Ya, Ya,—welcome you. 

The brave Columbus, 

And his sailors, too, 

Ya, Ya, Ya, Ya, Ya, Ya, Ya, Ya, Ya, 
welcome you. 


(Children make an Indian call 


sound, by slapping their 
mouths.) 

Tom—‘‘What happened next, 
George? Did they go back to 
Spain?”’ 

GEORGE —‘‘No, Tom, they built a 


fort and lived there for a while.”’ 


A.icE—‘Then one night the 
‘Santa Maria’ was shipwrecked on 
a rock. That made Christopher 
Columbus very sad.”’ 


GeorceE—‘‘Shortly after that the 
sailors of the ‘Pinto’ deceived Chris- 
topher Columbus and sailed to 
another island.” 


JorE—‘And that left only the 
‘Nina’ to sail back by itself.”’ 


Joun—“‘Christopher Columbus 
loaded the little ship with gold and 
palm trees and fruit.” 


Louis—‘‘He even took some In- 
dians back with him.’’ 


GeEorGE—“‘It was a long voyage 
back but the sailors felt safe and 
secure. They were glad to be on 
their way to their homes.”’ 


Bos—‘‘Christopher Columbus 
was a hero when he arrived in 
Spain.” 
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jJim—‘‘There were parades for 
him and singing and dancing and 
banquets.”’ 


Tom—‘“And King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella honored him.”’ 


Christopher Co- 
lumbus was a very happy man.” 


Joan—“I have just about every- 
thing down. Oh, I think we will 
have a lovely play. 


(All sing leaving the stage.) 
Tune—‘‘ Mulberry Bush.” 
October twelfth, 
Fourteen Ninety-two, 
Fourteen Ninety-two, 
Fourteen Ninety-two, 
October twelfth, 
Fourteen Ninety-two, 
At 2 o’clock in the morning. 


Columbus discovered America, 
America, 
America, 
Columbus discovered America, 
At 2 o’clock in the morning. 


A Lesson from the Boyhood 


of Columbus 


Rou: Elsie, in our study of 
Columbus, which part did you like 
the best? 


Let me think... the 
description of the three ships sailing 
on the first voyage was interesting. 


RutH: Oh, yes! It was such 
a sad scene, though. No one really 
expected to see them return. Thé 
men were bidden such tearful fare- 
wells. 

E:sie: But imagine the rejoicing 
that took place when Columbus 
returned to Spain! 


Rutu: That is true. I liked the 
pictures of the ships, too. What 
exciting names they had: the 
“Nina,” the ‘‘Pinta,’’ and the ‘‘Santa 
Maria.”’ 


E.sie: In English, Nina means 
“baby”; Pinta stands for ‘‘smaller 
one,’ and Santa Maria means “‘Saint 
Mary.”’ The last one was the flag- 
ship. What part did you like the 
best, Ruth? 


Rutu: I liked the story of 
Columbus’ boyhood. Just think, 
when he was fourteen years old his 
father gave him permission to go on 
a long sea voyage with the ship’s 
crew. 


A Dialogue 


By KATHLEEN KELLEY 


E.sie: Most boys and girls are 
studying about geography instead 
of living it at that age, aren’t they? 

RuTuH: Yes, but don’t forget that 
Columbus had always studied hard 
from the moment he learned to 
read. He was unlike most boys of 
his age because he didn’t spend all 
of his spare time just playing. 


EvsiE: He learned how to pre- 
pare wool for spinning, too. That 
was his father’s trade. He studied 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
and map-making. 

RutH: Map-making became his 


hobby. Later in life that hobby 
helped him to make a living when 
charts and maps were needed by 
the sailors. I admire Columbus be- 
cause he made up his mind what he 
wanted to do in life when he was a 
little boy. 


E.sieE: What was more important, 
he prepared himself for his great 
work by listening to the wise advice 
of others, studying, and using his 
free time wisely. 


RutH: Of course we can’t all 
discover worlds like Columbus, but 
we can try to imitate some of his 
fine deeds. A worthwhile hobby is 
one way of using one’s free time well. 


E.sie: Columbus’ hobby showed 
where his interest and talent lay 
when he was as small as we. To be 
worthwhile, a hobby must make you 
feel you are accomplishing some- 
thing. 


RutH: Have you a hobby? I 
have. When I grow up, I'd like to be 
a concert pianist. I started taking 
piano lessons last Wednesday. Oh, 
I intend to work hard! 


EusieE: Good for you, Ruth! I 
wish you success! The trouble with 
most people is that they wait until 
they are nearly grown up before they 
decide what work they’d like to do 
in life. I’m going to think about my 
interests and talents, too, and maybe 
find a worthwhile hobby as Colum- 
bus did. 


Rutu: I hope both of our hobbies 
will be as successful as that of 
Columbus. Meanwhile, we can both 
study hard and prepare the way as 
he did. 


E.sie: Whether we discover a 
new world or not isn’t as important 
as being the best Americans we 
know how to be, now and in the 
future. 
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Art 


On Hallowe’en night, you’d better 
beware, 

For that is when witches fly through 
the air, 

And pumpkins look evil, as do the 
black cats, 

And the air is astir with horrible 
bats. 


W RITING rhymes about Hal- 
lowe’en is even more fun than 
writing stories, and just think of 
the pictures you can make to 
illustrate such rhymes. 


The Calendar 
(Page 31) 

A Hallowe’en witch holds more 
possibilities for character develop- 
ment than any other figure popularly 
known to children. She can be 
riding downward in the sky, or up- 
ward, leaning forward or backward, 
with a black cat sitting on her 
broom or with bats flying about her. 

The easiest way to compose the 
illustration is to build it up with 
paper cuttings. That eliminates the 
handling of intricate parts of designs 
that are cut all in one. Also, it gives 
the child an opportunity to create 
new postures and angles of action 
in the illustration. An interesting 
lesson for this month would be the 
writing of a four-line verse about a 
Hallowe’en witch and then making a 
cut paper illustration for it. 


October Silhouettes 
(Page 37) 

Here we have more cut-outs. 
Some are used for borders for the 
classroom, decorating boxes, place 
cards, October bookmarks, napkin 
rings, or for making window trans- 
parencies. When making borders, 
cut the figure from folded paper in 
order to secure many of the same 
kind at one cutting. 


Suggestions for October 
(Page 38) 

Borders may also be made by 
printing the units from potato 
blocks. The color is painted upon 
the block with an ordinary paint 
brush. Then the design is stamped 
in the desired place. Repaint before 
stamping each time. 

A discussion about foods may be 
terminated with the making and 


Lessons 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


for October 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


decorating of a menu. The decora- 
tion can be stamped, out of paper, or 
be carried out in crayon or paints. 
A lesson in writing an invitation 
can be for a make-believe Hallowe’en 
picnic. Making a decorated invita- 
tion is especially interesting. Then 
there are October greeting cards and 
other types of bookmarks that have 
lesson value and are a pleasure to 
make. The greeting card suggests 
more verse writing. Mother would 
particularly appreciate such a card. 


The Cuckoo Clock Song 
(Page 42) 

There are sO many interesting 
things to know about clocks. How 
did people tell time before there 
were clocks? There are musical 
clocks, wonderful clocks on churches 
and town halls in Europe, and then 
there are cuckoo clocks that every- 
body likes so well. In correlation 
with this discussion, and the song, 
we offer a paper construction prob- 
lem of making a cuckoo clock. 


Cut Paper and Construction 
Work 
(Page 39) 

Just see what an_ interesting 
cuckoo clock can be made from a 
cardboard box and bits of paper. 
The box and roof should be light 
brown, and most always the rest of 
the decorations are in varying tones 
of brown, but the decorations may 
be cut from colored papers as well. 

Another paper construction prob- 


lem of interest this month is the 
making of a hat and mask for a 
Hallowe’en party. The mask is a 
piece of white cloth. To locate the 
correct place for eyes, nose and 
mouth, tie the cloth over the face, 
close the eyes, and, rubbing a finger- 
tip into some colored chalk dust, 
place the finger-tip on the cloth 
where the eyes, nose and mouth 
occur. This will leave marks suffi- 
ciently long enough to paste paper 
cuttings over them. Small holes 
should be cut into the eyes. 

The features can be painted on the 
cloth with poster paint. An elastic 
or tape should be attached to the 
hat. Slip this, or tie this, under the 
chin. Use very thin paper for 
pasting on the cloth mask. 


Good Citizenship Poster 
(Page 40) 


Here is another fine poster to add 
to the ten of last year. Just as the 
others, this one teaches good habits 
and politeness. 


October Number Work 
(Pages 16 and 17) 


When arithmetic is presented in 
verses, and deals with jolly pumpkin 
heads, or pumpkin tarts, it is real 
fun to do. First, read each verse 
carefully. Then do the arithmetic 
slowly. Next, write in the answer. 


These sheets are intended to serve a 
threefold purpose. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR OCTOBER 


POTATO BLOCK FOR 
PRINTING 
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CUT PAPER AND CONSTRUCTION WORK 


CUT ANO 
Top 
CAROGOARD TO ABD 
DooR BOX ROOF. 


CUT HOLE 
FOR BIRD 


BOTH SIDES 


CROWN OF HAT 


\ CLOTH DECORATED 
WITH PAPER OR 
PAINT 


BLACK 
Construct: 
PAPER 
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The Poetry Corner 


OCTOBER 


Orange moon rides in the sky, 
Clouds of silver trailing by; 
Trees aflame along the street, 
Orchards filled with treasures sweet; 
Birds in swirling autumn flight— 
Every scene a rare delight, 
Recalls October’s charm. 

—Irene M. Boylan 


AUTUMN GOWNS 


Autumn time—the falling leaves 
Are floating softly down, 
Changing all the colors in 
Our pretty little town. 


All was green and beautiful 
The whole summer through; 
Now the yellows, greens and reds 
Join in brilliant hue. 


They fill the very air with light, 
Everywhere around, 

Then they take their colors gay 
And cover all the ground. 


Soon the trees will be quite bare, 
Gone each gay, bright gown, 
Trees and leaves and earth will wear 
Autumn’s dusky brown. 
Sylvia L. Claflin 


THE LAST LEAVES 


It sounded like the leaves 
Were just a wee bit sad; 

They rustled on the trees 
In faded garments clad. 


They didn’t blow away 
When they were yellow bright; 
They turned to dusty brown, 
A torn and tattered sight. 


A winter wind blew hard, 
And sent them far away. 
They snuggled ’round a bush 
And kept it warm till May. 
Ella Waterbury Gardner 


THE WIND 


One day the wind’s a fairy 
With gentle touch, and cool, 

And plays among the flowers 
Beside the lily pool. 


Again, ’tis like a giant 
And bends the great trees low; 
Or whistles down the chimney 
And heaps the winter snow. 
—Edna Jeanne Graham 


TROLLEY CAR 


We are going to the Fair 
On the trolley car. 
Clicky-clacky! Clicky-clacky! 
Jingle, jangle, jar! 


Drop a nickel as you pass; 
Conductor pulls a bell. 

In they crowd and shove and push, 
In they come pell-mell! 


Conductor turns the handle down, 
See the cars go past! 

When he pushes down some more 
We go so very fast! 


Clicky-clacky! Clicky-clacky! 
Jingle, jangle, jar! 
We are going to the Fair 
On the trolley car! 
Nona Keen Duffy 


SEEING 


There’s so much beauty in the world, 
In big things and in small, 

If I did nothing else but look, 
I could not see it all. 


I see it in the lovely blue 
That we just call the sky, 

I see it in the snowy clouds 
A-floating way up high. 


I see it in our little pond, 
I look down in and see 

A little boy, and clouds, and sky 
A-smiling up at me. 


I see it in the twinkling leaves, 
When gentle zephyrs blow, 

I see it when a mighty wind 
Makes all the trees bow low. 


There’s so much beauty in the world, 
In big things and in small, 
If I did nothing else but look, 
I could not see it all. 
Nellie Hurst 


BE A GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPER 


Let’s not throw paper on the floor 
Or jerk books from the shelf, 
Every desk is a little house 
That you must keep yourself; 
So let’s be neat and tidy 
And when visitors come to call 
They’ll see we are good housekeepers 
Though we are still quite small. 
—Helen Kitchell Evans 


I HURRY HOME 


I hurry home when school lets out 
As hungry as can be, 
I know Ill find a glass of milk 
And an apple there for me! 
—Nona Keen Duffy 


ALAS 


A little; boy, one summer day, 
With shovel and a hoe, 
Went out into the garden 
And he made an even row. 
He planted little pumpkin seeds, 
And all the summer long 
He hoed the plants and watered 
them 
Until they grew up strong. 
Alas! When it came Hallowe’en 
The pumpkins disappeared. 
And soon through many window 
panes 
Fat Jack-o’-lanterns leered. 
Eleanor Dennis 


JUST ME 


The castle walls rise high and strong 
Where once a noble dwelt 

And when I close my eyes I know 
The very way he felt. 


He was so proud to be the lord 
Of such a vast domain: 

His eyes beheld the valley rich 
Then wandered back again 


To grim old walls which held within 
The treasures of his realm; 

He boasted that in all the land 
No lord could him o’erwhelm. 


How grand to live at such a time 
And such a lord to be! 
But after all OUR country’s FINE 
It’s grand to be—JUST ME. 
-Hattie Blanch Kimball 


RULES FOR HEALTH 


“‘Work when you work, 

And play when you play,”’ 
Are very good rules 

In every way. 


But ‘‘Rest when you rest”’ 
Must be followed, too, 

When our work is done 
And our play is through. 


Then bodies and minds 
Will be fine and strong, 
If we keep to the health rules 
All the day long. 
—Doris I. Bateman 
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SONGS OF SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Traffic and I 
KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 
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mo - tor cars are whiz-zing by. And where am r? I’m stand-ing on the side-walk as you can see As 


mo -torcars haveall gone by. And where am I? I’ve look’d to the left look’d to theright, And 
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safe as safe as a child can be, The mo-torcars are whiz-zing by. And_ safe .. ae am 
check’d on the traf - fic light, The mo-torcars have all gone by. And now a-cross the street go I. 
| 
HELEN T. WINSLOW 
} + } 4 4 } 


1. Lit - tle bright-eyed chil - dren Smil - ing in the dawn, All have used their brush - es Ear - ly in the morn. 
2. Look-ing ev -er hap - py ’Causethey’vestart-ed right, Smilesare like the sun- beams Show-ing teeth so _ bright. 


3. Ever-y morn-ing ear - ly Ere they come to school, They use brushand wa - ter Its’s a splen-did rule. 


SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


Oh do you know the rea - son why we're al - ways bright and = smi-ling? With fa ces gay we 
2. But when the sun is in the sky, and morn -ing light is break-ing, When spark-ling dew is 
work and play, the sun - ny hours’ be - quil - ing; But when the sun has- gone. to rest and 
? on the grass, and birds, and flowrs are wak - ing, Oh, that is just the nic - est time of 
shad - ows soft - ly fall, We stop our work and stop our play and _= say good-night to all. 
all the whole long’ day, And so you'll find us up and out, for thats the wis - est way. 
=> 
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Autumn Festival 
A Play for a Large Number of Children 


Scene in Autumn Woods 


(The stage should be decorated 
in autumn colors. The drop cur- 
tains may have trees with red, 
yellow and orange leaves pinned 
on to represent autumn woods. 
A few leaves should be drifting 
to the ground. The tree trunks 
can be cut from brown wrapping 
paper and painted in deep pur- 
ple. These should be grouped to 
represent trees growing natu- 
rally in the woods. 

Cornstalks, pumpkins’ and 
other bright vegetables should 
be placed at the sides of the 
stage in front. A group of small 
children, each holding a large 
vegetable or basket of red apples, 
form at one side. Twochildren, 
in costume, represent grape and 
corn. Grape might havea long, 
flowing, purple dress bordered 
with green leaves. A wreath of 
leaves should be on her head. In 
her hands she carries a tray of 
fresh grapes. 

Corn should have ears of corn, 
fastened together by the husks, 
to hang about his neck reaching 
to the stage.) 


As the curtain opens. the 
HERALD comes forward and an- 
nounces: 


HERALD: Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 


Queen Autumn approaches. Hear 
Ye! Queen Autumn! 

QuEEN AuTUMN: Ah, my sub- 
jects, you have done well. The 


fruits of my hands are here before 
me. All over the wide earth, every- 
where, people have been waiting 
for this moment—the time when 
their eager eyes can feast upon the 
result of their labors. 

Winter, Spring, Summer—all are 
my subjects. Each has its own work 
to do. Each plays its part in making 
my people happy. We all work to- 
gether. 

But Autumn! Autumn is the 
season everyone loves. Autumn has 
everything. The warmth and color 
of the summer; the coolness and 
beauty of the spring; the glow and 
strength of the winter! 

Come, my children. Bring me 
your fruit that I may closely feast 
my eyes upon you. Grape, you may 
be first— 


(GRAPE comes forward and 
kneels, holding up tray.) 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Grape: Grapes! Luscious grapes. 
The fruit of the vine! Can any sight 
be more beautiful! 

Sunshine, rain, good soil, and 
patient, loving cultivation have all 
worked together to produce my 
lusciousness, O Queen Autumn! 
From Italy’s sunny slopes, from the 
Rhineland, from lovely California 
and from all the regions where man 
and nature work together to provide 
the proper conditions, I thrive and 
pay tribute to you, O most gracious 
Queen! 


AvuTUMN: You shall be placed 
here, my child, to display your 
beauty. (GRAPE steps beside 


QUEEN AuTuMN.) Corn, you may be 
next to give of your fruit. 


(CoRN advances 
before AUTUMN.) 


and kneels 


Corn: O worthy Autumn, Queen 
of the seasons, humbly I come be- 
fore you to display my fruits. For 
ages and ages I have gladdened the 
hearts of men and beasts. I give 
‘food to the sower, and bread to 
the eater.”’ Birds partake of my 
bounty. Little children love me. I 
am grateful to be of such service and 


I, too, bow before my _ gracious 
Queen! 
Autumn: Arise, Corn, and take 


your place beside grape’s offering. 
Now come all, little children, bring 
your gifts of fruit and vegetables. 
(CHILDREN place their offerings 
on a table.) We shall place you 
here! What could be more beautiful! 

Step back, my pages, and make 
room. I have invited the other 
seasons to come and view my dis- 
play. 


(CHILDREN place fruits and 
vegetables on table and step 
back in semicircle.) 


Enter HERALD 
nounces): Hear Ye! 
King Winter approaches. 
King Winter! 


an- 
Hear Ye! 
Hear Ye! 


Enter Kinc WINTER (advances 
and bows to QuEEN Autumn): 
I am Winter. They call me King 
because I come with bluster, roar, 
and cold. (Looks at table of fruit 
and vegetables.) If any of these 
fruits and vegetables are left out- 
side, I bite them with my icy blasts. 

But, Queen Autumn, do you 
know I am your friend? All living 
things need periods of rest. Trees, 


vines, vegetables—all must go to 
sleep. After the leaves are blown 
off and the sap has gone into the 
roots, I spread snowy blankets over 
them to keep them warm as they 
sleep. Without me there would be 
no Autumn fruits. I bow before you, 
Queen Autumn, and offer you my 
services for another fruitful season. 


Autumn: That is true, O mighty 
Winter! Stand here beside me while 
we await my other friends. 


Enter HERALD: Hear Ye! Hear 
Ye! Everyone give heed! Spring, 
dainty Spring approaches. Hear Ye! 
Hear Ye! Spring, dainty Spring. 


Enter SprinG (dancing): Gayly 
I come before you, Queen Autumn. 
Seeds are in my bosom. Buds are in 
my hair; birds build nests above 
me; butterflies circle about me, 
little lambs follow me, and little 
children greet and love me. 

Without me there could be no 
fruits of Autumn. I bring warmth 
and sunshine. I bring gentle showers. 
I wake up the trees and vines and 
start the little plants to grow. 

I bow before you, Queen Autumn, 
and pledge my support for another 
year. 


AuTUMN: You are right, dainty 
Spring, without your help our fruits 
and vegetables would never start to 
grow. You are one of my most 
valued friends. Stand here beside 
me while we await another helper. 


HERALD (announces): Hear Ye! 
Hear Ye! Summer, beautiful Sum- 
mer approaches. Hear Ye! Beauti- 
ful Summer. 


Enter SUMMER: Here come I, the 
most beautiful of all the seasons. 
Red roses cover me, luscious ripe 
berries greet me, waving grain 
covers my slopes, melons, pumpkins, 
squash gather up my sunshine. 

Little children romp and play all 
day long in my love. Boats sail on my 
blue waters, swimmers enjoy my 
warmth and sunshine. In my parks 
mothers bring their babies and tired 
fathers sleep on my soft green grass. 

Without my gentle service there 
could be no Autumn fruits. I bow 
before you, O Queen, ready to do 
thy bidding. 

AuTuMN: Come, friends, gladly I 
accept your gracious service. All 


seasons must work together as 
friends of mankind. 
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In honor of this occasion my 
leaves, fruits and vegetables have 
prepared some songs and dances for 
us. My helpers may go now. 

(CHILDREN leave stage.) Winter 
and Spring, you may sit on the other 
side, in those seats. Summer and I 
shall sit here. 

First, my little leaves will dance 
and sing. 


(SEAsons group together on 
each side of stage. Chorus of 
small children form group on the 
floor in front of stage. Each 
wears an autumn wreath on his 
head. 

As chorus starts singing, chil- 
dren dressed in leaf costumes 
come dancing on to stage from 
the dressing rooms, on each side. 
The costumes can be made by 
pinning autumn leaves to cloth- 
ing, having leaves attached to 
wrists and wearing garlands of 
leaves on the head. Little chil- 
dren dance and sway to music, 


fall to the ground and sleep as 
suggested by the words of the 
songs. This makes a graceful, 
beautiful scene.) 


The following list of songs can be 
used. Others of this type may be 
added. 


Silver Book—(Page 18), ‘‘Autumn 
Leaves”’ 

Hollis Dann I—(Page 19), ‘“‘Come, 
Little Leaves” 

Music Hour—Elementary Teacher’s 
Book—(Page 110), “‘Jackie Frost’’ 


AvuTUMN: Well done, Children; I 
am always proud of my babies. Now 
we shall hear from my older children. 


(The following list of songs and 
dances can be used. The dancers 
should carry out the idea of the 
songs by wearing appropriate 
costumes. The chorus stands in 
the front of the room. As the 
dancers come out, the singers 
step to each side or are seated so 
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as not to obstruct the view. A 
dance should follow a group of 
songs. Any autumn songs may 
be used but these have been tried 
out successfully.) 


SONGS 
(Grades 3 and 4) 


‘Sweet and Low,’’ Music Hour II 

“The Golden Boat,’’ 140 Folk Songs 

“Dancing and Whirling,’ Music 
Hour II 


‘‘Swiss Shepherd Song,’’ Music Hour 
II 


(CHILDREN wear headdress to 
represent apples or cabbage or 
other autumn fruits or vege- 
tables.) 

(All characters return for grand 
finale in ‘‘Hymn of Praise.’’ Four 
seasons form center of group. 
Dancers in costume make color- 
ful finale scene.) 


Song: ‘Come, Ye Thankful People, 
Come,”’ Music Hour IV 


The Month of October 


an received its name 
from the Latin word ‘‘Octo,”’ which 
means eight. It was the eighth 
month of the year at Rome but it is 
the tenth month of the year accord- 
ing to the present calendar, since 
January lst is the first of the year 
rather than March lst. It formerly 
had only thirty days, but now has 
thirty-one. 

The month of October has had its 
name changed several times, but 
there has been no success in trying 
to rename it as its old name has 
always come back into popular use 
and today that name remains with 

October has two outstanding days 
of celebration—Columbus Day, with 
its well-known story, and Hal- 
lowe’en. 

Hallowe’en immediately brings 
forth visions of ghosts, goblins and 
witches. It is a time of celebration 
and a time of merry-making. People 
formerly believed that on that 
night all the witches and evil spirits 
came forth and bothered all they 
could, and today, with such ideas 
banished, one still celebrates such 
beliefs with all kinds of tricks and 
merry-makings. 

Hallowe’en does not begin until 
sundown of the last day of October. 


By HOPE HARRIN 


No self-respecting ghost would think 
of venturing forth in daylight. But 
as soon as it became dark out would 
come all these spirits after being 
shut up for a year’s time. And 
while the belief in witches is a super- 
stition of the past, it still is fun to 
make believe that such things exist 
and that spirits can be conjured to 
foretell futures and coming events. 
And so the old mystical rites of 
Hallowe’en are kept alive with their 
fortune-telling fun, their goblins and 
witches. 

This holiday dates back to a time 
before the Christians invaded Eng- 
land and a race of people, the Celts, 
inhabited the land. Their gods were 
pagan gods controlled by their 
priests, the Druids. The first of 
November they would hold a big 
festival—a kind of harvest-home 
celebration. For this occasion they 
built huge fires in honor of the sun- 
god. It was because of him and his 
goodness in shining on the earth that 
the people were able to have their 
grains in the field ripened and thus 
save their harvests. It was their be- 
lief that on the eve of this ancient 
festival the souls of all the wicked 
dead persons were liberated and 
called back to earth for all kinds of 
mysterious and strange happenings. 


The name ‘“Hallowe’en’”’ was in 
no way connected with this cele- 
bration but is drawn from a purely 
religious source. 

After the Romans replaced the 
heathen religion with Christianity, 
it was discovered that the church 
had so many saints that there were 
not enough days in the year to give 
one day in honor of each as they 
felt they should. Since that was 
impossible, they decided to set aside 
one day, November first, for honor- 
ing all their Saints, and called it 
‘‘All Saints’ Day.’’ Thus no one 
saint would be neglected. And the 
night before this All Saints’ Day 


was called ‘‘All Hallows’ Eve,”’ 
which shortened to ‘Hal- 
lowe’en.’’ It came at the same time 


as the ceremony of the old Celts’ 
priests, the Druids, and before long 
all the mysterious rites of these 
peoples came to be called ‘‘Hal- 
lowe’en.”’ 

The Romans also had their festival 
in honor of Romana, their goddess 
of fruits and gardens, which they held 
about this time. It was combined 
with the ceremonies of the Druids 
on Hallowe’en, and it is from the 
Roman festival that we still have 
our ducking for apples and toasting 
of nuts on Hallowe’en. 
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HALLOWE’EN POSTER 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


HALLOWEEN 


— 
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Paint all flesh light orange and the pumpkins yellow and orange. 
If some are darker than others they will be more attractive. 


Bob has brown hair and wears a white waist with dull blue trousers. His shoes are brown and the cuffs of his 
socks match his trousers. 
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Goblin-ize the Teacher’s Desk! 


Written and Illustrated by EDVINA CAHILL 


EPen’r let the teacher’s desk be 
the forgotten man this Hallowe’en. 
Why allow it to stand out like a sore 
thumb in an otherwise attractive 
classroom just because you can’t 
think of anything to do with it? 
Don’t push it away in a corner out 
of sight. Above all, don’t make it 
the deposit box of all the odds and 
ends left from decorating the class- 
room. 

‘“‘What can we do with it then?”’’ 
you exclaim. 

Why, decorate it with as much 
gusto and artistic appreciation as 
you do your room. How? Well, 
here’s your answer. You’ll find they 
give just the necessary savoir faire 
to your already perfectly arranged 
room. 

They are harmless bell peppers 
converted into dev’lish looking gob- 
lins with scintillating eyes! 

Preposterous? Not at all. Take 
up too much room? On Hallowe’en? 
Never. Especially when you con- 
sider the amount of work your pupils 
won’t do on that day! 

Follow these simple directions 
and soon you’ll be in a very decided 
Hallowe’enish frame of mind. The 
process is so simple it will take very 
little time. 


Materials: 


1. String of Christmas tree lights. 


2. A corresponding number of 
bell peppers (firm). 
3. Several knives and spoons. 


4. Orange or black crépe paper. 
Cardboard for hats and ears. 


5. Newspapers to hold the seeds, 
etc., that you will dig out of 
the peppers. 


6. Rags or paper towels for the 
children to dry their hands. 


Procedure: 


Turn the peppers so that the stem 
parts face down. Thus the wider 
area serves as a Satisfactory base, 
eliminating the need for props to 
hold the peppers erect. 

Cut off the stems. Cut out a small 


hole in the bottom of each pepper so 
that it may be hollowed out. 

On the side of the pepper cut the 
shape of the face desired (using the 
same procedure as when cutting a 
face on a pumpkin). Vary the types 
of cuts to get a diverse array of odd 
faces. (Fig. 1.) Ears may be made 
from thin pieces of cardboard stuck 
into the sides of the peppers. Paint 
the ears. Paper hair is pasted on. 
Hats should be cut from thin, sharp 
cardboard and stuck into the head. 
They may also be made like ‘‘dunce”’ 
hats and set cockily on the tops of 
the ‘“‘goblin”’ heads. 

Place black or orange crépe paper 
on the desk. Arrange the goblin 
peppers in a circle on this paper. 
Put the electric Christmas tree 
lights up through the hole in the 
bottoms of the peppers. 

Turn on the electric light switch. 
The result? A group of grinning 
pepper faces from which scintillating 
eyes glare at you! Some teachers 
prefer the ‘‘blinking”’ lights, feeling 
that they are more effective. Either 
kind is satisfactory. 

To complete the picture, place a 
black fruit bowl in the center of the 
goblin circle. Fill the bowl with 
oranges. Cut faces in them with a 
knife by cutting through the outer 
skin or stick in cloves to make the 
eyes, nose and mouth. 

It is an easy way to make a long 
remembered man out of the forgot- 
ten man—the teacher’s desk. No 
ugly ducklings for them. 


It seems to me if I were big 
And old as some I know, 

I’d spell right off the hardest words 
As quick as “‘cat”’ or “‘toe.”’ 


This morning I sat down to write 


A story ’bout a bird, 


And right away I had to ask 
My folks to spell a word. 


Ponna 


By MARGARET HUGHES 


*Twas “‘ponna”’ that I didn’t know; 


They looked most queer indeed, 
And then they said, ‘“That’s not a word,” 
And “ ’’Tisn’t that you need.”’ 


I b’lieve they couldn’t spell it right! 


(I’m s’prised at Uncle Lym.) 


But, oh, dear me! How can I start 
Without ‘“‘Once ponna time’’? 


is 
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An Invitation from a 


Marshmallow Witch! 


By EDVINA CAHILL 


is almost here 
again! Is your class planning a 
party? If so, why not make dis- 
tinctively original and amusing in- 
vitations to send your guests? 
Ones which will cause them to ex- 
claim: ‘‘Why, the children must have 
made this invitation themselves. 
How nice! Let’s be sure to go!”’ 

They’re fun to make because you 
can do practically anything you want 
with them—the more unusual and 
queer the expressions the greater the 
laughter and enjoyment. What? 
Why, these special invitations of 
Hallowe’en witches made from 
MARSHMALLOWS. 

Here’s how they are constructed: 


Things You Will Need 


1. One thin piece of wood about six 
inches long (or the height you 
wish to make the witch). 

2. Another piece of wood about one- 
half the size of the first piece. 

3. Two match sticks for arms. 

4. Four marshmallows for each 
witch. 

5. One piece of orange paper; one 
piece of black paper, to be used 
for the witch’s hat. 

6. A small piece of cloth for the 
cloak. 

7. Two ice-cream spoons. 

8. A heavy piece of cardboard. (The 
bottom of a writing paper box is 
excellent.) 

9. Paste, shellac, paints. 


How to Make Your Witch 
Head: 


Take a long piece of wood and at 
about one inch from the top place a 
marshmallow. (This extra inch will 
later help to hold on the hat.) Be 
sure that the stick goes through the 
center of the marshmallow, for this 
will be the head of the witch. (Fig. 
1-A) 

Body: 


Place two marshmallows farther 
down on the stick to make the body. 
(Fig. 1 B-C) 

Legs: 


Take the smaller piece of wood 
and push it through the bottom of 
the body to form the second leg. 
(Fig. 1-D) The long stick has 
already made one leg for you. Make 
sure that both legs are of the same 
length. 


Socks: 


Cut one marshmallow in half. If 
it is sticky dip it in flour but do Not 
dip the bottom part. Place one-halfa 
marshmallow at the end of each leg. 
These make the socks. (Fig. 1-E) 
(The children may want to paint 
fancy tops on the socks.) 


Feet: 


Now break the ice-cream spoons 
about one-third from the smaller 
ends. The larger ends will serve as 
shoes. Paint them. When the shoes 
are dry attach the thin end to the 
sticky part of the marshmallow 
socks. (The stickiness of the marsh- 
mallows will hold them on until you 
are ready to use the shellac.) 


Arms: 


Push one match stick into the left 
side of the body in a position to re- 
semble arms. Do the same on the 
right side, keeping the arm lengths 
even. 

Your witch will now look like this 
(Fig. 2), but you will find that it 
cannot stand without some support, 
so cut a piece of cardboard into a 
large oval shape. Color. 

Take another piece of cardboard 
and cut it like a long, thin triangle. 
(Fig. 3) Bend it about one inch 
from the bottom on dotted line B-C. 

Push Point A into the back of the 
body. Next shellac the bottom of the 
witch’s feet so they will stick to the 
oval cardboard. Press gently on the 
cardboard base until they are dry 
and adhere to the cardboard without 
slipping. Also shellac the under part 
of B-C-D-E (Fig. 3). Fasten it to 
the cardboard base in the same way 
as the feet. The witch will now 
stand upright without additional 
support of any kind. 


How to Give the Witch a Face 
Eyes: 
Use cloves or paint the eyes on the 
marshmallow face. Some pupils 
like to make glasses from a piece of 


wire or a pipe cleaner (paint it) and 
let them rest on the witch’s nose. 


Nose: 


Break off a little piece of wood 
from the small part of the ice-cream 
spoon. Make it hooked. Stick it 
into the marshmallow. (Fig. 4) 

Other ways are to paint the nose 
on or use a piece of broken nut shell. 
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PLACE CARD 
Detail on following page 


Mouth: 


The best way is to paint on the 
mouth, although you can paste on 
the marshmallow a piece of red 
paper cut in the shape of a mouth. 


Harr: 


Use red yarn or raffia tied to- 
gether at the top of the stick. (The 
hat will hide the place where you 
have knotted them.) 

Paint the witch and oval stand with 
shellac. Apply the shellac evenly. 
When dry give a second coat. 


Hat: 


Cut a circle for the crown of the 
hat from orange paper. (Fig. 5) 
Draw a line from the rim to the 
center of this circle. Cut out the 
circle. Cut along line A-B. Overlap 
A-B until the desired hat form is 
obtained. Paste in place. (Fig. 6) 
Brim: 

Cut a circle from black paper. It 
should be one-half inch larger than 
the one you drew for the crown. 
(Fig. 7) Draw dotted lines about 
one-half inch long on either side of 
a dot in the center. Cut along the 
dotted lines from A out toward the 
edge of the hat. Cut only the dotted 
lines. Bend these flaps back. 

Paste the top side of the flaps. 
Slip the crown over the brim. If you 
have done this correctly the cut 
flaps should be inside the crown. 
Press them against the sides of the 
crown until dry so that the flaps 
will hold the crown on the brim. 
(Fig. 8) 

Cape: 


Cut a piece of colored cloth cape 
length. Sew the top of it as if you 
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were basting. When you finish this 
draw the thread tightly until it en- 
circles the witch’s throat. Tie 
securely. 

With the scissors snip two holes 
in the cape so that the match- 
stick arms may be thrust through 
them. 


Broom which Madame 
Witch Holds 


Take a small piece of wood and 
some straws from a broom. (The 
school nurse may supply you with 


the sticks by donating the kind 
used for swabbing throats.) Break 
these straws until they are one or 
one and one-half inches long. Tie 
tightly with thread at one end of the 
small piece of wood. Color the 
broom handle. 


Invitation 


Cut out a rectangle or pumpkin 
from heavy paper. Word the in- 
vitation in ink. Push the witch’s 
hand through the paper so that she 
is holding the invitation in such a 
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way that it looks as if she is offering 
it to you. 

Now place the witch in a small 
box. Fill any vacant space in the 
box with tissue paper or cotton. 
Deliver this invitation to the people 
or classes you wish to invite to your 
entertainment. 

Some children prefer to use the 
witch for place-cards. But whether 
you use yours for place-cards or in- 
vitations your children will love 
them and want to make some for 
themselves or their own ‘‘home 
parties.”’ 
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Pumpkins Are People 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Once a year—on Hallowe’en 
When the dark comes down, 
Pumpkins turn to people 
And come trooping into town. 
In and out the eerie streets 
You can see them going, 
Mouths ashine with candle-light, 
Eyes with mischief glowing. 


Through the silence of the night 
Rings their colored laughter, 
Children hear the welcome sound 

And go dancing after; 
Up and down and round about 
In their merry making— 
It’s no wonder Grown-up folk 
Wish they were partaking. 


In the cornfields down the lane 
Dusky cats go sneaking, 

And from shadows of the wood 
Elfin eyes are peeking; 

When the bats and witches fly 

i Over roof and steeple 

On the night called ‘‘Hallowe’en”’ 
Pumpkins turn to people. 


Something to do: Draw 
several pumpkins. Put faces on 
them and dress them up. 
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Hallowe'en Cut-Ups 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Simple and effective silhouettes for parties, place cards, 
goblin messages—or just for the fun of ‘‘cutting up.”’ 


Fun? Loads of it! A pair of scissors 
and a few scraps of paper will convince 
anyone that Hallowe’en is the correct 
time of the year for cutting up capers. 
Imagine if you can—gay little pump- 
kins with legs and arms—funny old 
fence posts dancing up and down the 
corn rows—witches flying into the 


moon, and even the houses on the 
street seemingly bewitched. 
Nothing is too impossible at Hal- 
lowe’en. The more grotesque you cut 
| them, the funnier they will be. Make a 
| whole parade of comical Hallowe’en 
people. 
If you are giving a party—cutting 


‘cut ups”’ will afford much amusement 
and a prize might be given for the 
funniest. These little merry-makers 
will also contribute to an attractive 
border or poster for your schoolroom 


or a decorative hat to wear on your 
head. 


So get out your scissors and paper 
and let’s see what you can do. It’s fun! 
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HALLOWE’EN CUT-OUTS 


Oraw 

the cat 
pattern in 
ths space 


The folded cat design 
iS aN attractive 
window decoration. 
Yellow- Orange tissve 
and poster paper 
matie good mountings. 


Napkins and 
lamp shades 
are easily 
decorated. 


Sara Rehtus 


Half a sheet of 9X12" poster paper folds 
into 4 units of either the owl or 


+he witch borders. 


Orange moons 
add to the border 
of witches 


A paper punch may 
be used for the eyes, 
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HALLOWE’EN HANGINGS By Ruth Hadley 
HOLLOWEEN 
actual Stze 
actual size 
‘Rote 


The witch on a broom, a timeworn symbol of Hallowe’en, is now presented as an easy and 
amusing classroom project. 


First, secure from any meat market enough meat skewers to give one to each child. Then 
pass out to each child two weights of black construction paper (one will do if necessary), a small 


piece of white construction paper, a little paste or glue, a pair of scissors and about one foot of 
black thread. 


A few copies of the patterns given in the accompanying illustration should be distributed 
to the class. Have each child cut out two copies of the witch’s cloak and of the witch’s hat from 
the heavier black construction paper, and one copy of the witch’s face from the white paper. 
Instruct the children to paste the witch’s head between the two copies of the cloak (see illustra- 
tion as to position). Do not paste the front points of the cloaks together as these points are to 
be pasted onto the meat skewer to make the witch stay on the broom. Next have the children 
paste the two copies of the hat on the witch’s head. For the brush part of the broom wind the 
lighter weight black construction paper around the pointed end of the meat skewer and glue 
securely. Then fringe the paper end into a broom-like resemblance. Through the peak of the 


witch’s hat a small hole may be pierced and the black thread run through. The witches may 
then be hung in the school and home windows. 


Smaller witches may be made by using a toothpick for the broom. The children could then 
wear them on the lapels of their suits or dresses. Small jack-o’-lanterns, masks and black cats 
could be made and worn as lapel ornaments during the Hallowe’en season. 
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JACK FROST’S PAINT-BOX Sara Rehtus 


Rehty 


Use either paints or crayons To color the picture. In the paint box, 
RO= Red- Orange, Y.G= Yellow- Green, and so on. 


This exercise is for teaching color recognition and for practice 
in mxing colors. 
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Phyllis I. Britcher and Nancy Yarnall 


OCTOBER POSTER 


In October the farmer harvests his crops 
potatoes, cabbage, corn and grain. He stores 
them in the barn where they will not freeze when 
the frosts come. 

The farmer also picks his apples, pears, and 
grapes. Nuts are ripe. 

The sap goes out of the branches of the trees, 
the leaves turn yellow, red, and brown, and fall 
to the ground. The gardener puts the dry brown 
leaves around his bushes to protect them from 
the winter cold. 

Children like to rake leaves and play in them. 
Do you? 


Instructions 
Sky—light blue Leaves on Tree | light 
Overalls—dark blue Foreground J brown 
Barn | Barn Roof—gray 
Sweater ; red Middle Distance 
Cap green 
Tree Trunk—dark Back Field— 


brown yellow 
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Helen H. House 


A box that invites you to put something in it—that appeals to little folks and offers 
an incentive to pick up and put away little things, and besides it has two very black 
cats on each end. You may make one of these boxes first to serve as an inspiration for 
your pupils. Remember that this isn’t just an ordinary box, but a ‘‘Hallowe’en Special”’ 

that lends an atmosphere of Hallowe’en to the schoolroom. Just follow the easy 
instructions given below, and in a jiffy you have an attractive, decorative box that 
all your pupils will love to make. 


MATERIAL 
Use a piece of colored construction or manila paper. Yellow, orange, green or 
brown will be very suitable. The size may be 6” x 9” or larger. 
Paste on a big, piece of scrap paper. 
Scissors. 


Crayons. 
DO THIS 


Fold the paper into 16 sections. Cut off the first row of four sections across the 
long side of the sheet. (See Fig. 1) 


Now draw four pencil lines, as shown in Fig. 1, by the heavy lines. Cut on these 
lines. Draw the ‘‘fence’’ lines next with black, brown or green crayon. 


Put box together, but do not paste. (See Fig. 2) 


Draw a cat on the strip of paper that was cut off the original sheet, of a size to fill 
width and height of strip. Make the cat all black, with yellow or green eyes. Trace 
around this cat to make second figure, or cut the two cats at one operation by having 
the paper strip folded in the center. 


PASTE 


Paste the box together, as shown in Fig. 3. Two of the sides will be higher than the 
other two. Paste the ‘‘meowers”’ on these two high ends. 


FIG. 1 FIG. 2 FIG. 3 
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Helen House 


It is fun to start right in and make something that needs to be cut 
and, above everything else, to use new paste. If you hold open house 
for parents, a folder is a most attractive way to display your pupils’ 
work. Even if you don’t need it for this purpose, it is excellent in 
which to keep drawings and papers. Sometimes it is a help to have the 
‘*so0ods’’ when Susie Jones doesn’t get an ‘‘A.’’ This folder is suitable 
for first graders through to the fourth. Plan two lessons—one for the 


decoration; one for the folder. If your class is small you can complete 
it in one lesson. 


FOLDER 


1 piece, colored construction paper, 11” x 18” (A). 


1 piece, colored construction paper, contrasting color, 11’’ x 13’ (B). 
2 brass fasteners. 


Place B on A so that it fits. Hold paper on desk, as in illustration. 
Turn A up over B. Take B out and make believe that it is the front 
door. Place it on top of A. Be sure the turned-up part is at the bot- 
tom. Make two very soft, small dots, one down from the top and over 
from the edge; and one up from the bottom and over from the edge. 
Show the classon one with a black crayon. Place paper fasteners through 
both cover and bottom, separate shanks of fastener and turn 
them down. Make sure the dots are on the left side. 


Paste the open end of the pocket together, or use another paper 
fastener. Visualize a brown door with brass hinges, open, and with a 
blue-green interior. Blue-violet and yellow-green. Yellow-green and 
brown. Please have a variety. You cut the paper. 


DECORATION 
Use small pieces of colored paper. 
Black-eyed Susans, elephant, boat, house, etc. 
Notice the small drawings on the side. 


In the first grade better have all the same thing for one lesson. 


For other grades, draw on scrap paper first, then on the good 
paper. 
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just the top of your head sticking up. 


Hallowe’en in Animaltown fm coming Ti catch you 


Mrs. Goose had jumped up and 
By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


begun to run; the flower-pots fell over 
Illustrated by Author 


is Hallowe’en,”’ said 
Mrs. Goose to herself, ‘‘and there’s 
quite a while before the Animaltown 
masquerade party begins. I think 
I’ll put my costume right on, and 
go around scaring my friends. I'll 
knock on their windows—that will 
be lots of fun! Then I'll run away 
before they catch me.”’ 

Now Mrs. Goose had spent a great 
deal of time on her costume. She had 
made it herself out of bright yellow 
cheesecloth. It had big black ink 
spots and a crazy head with staring 
dark eyes. “I just have to be a 
giraffe,’’ she told herself, ‘‘because 
that is the only thing I can think of 
that has a long enough neck. Why, 
I can be a giraffe just beautifully!’ 

So she dressed, and when she 
looked at herself in the mirror she 
could hardly believe her big black 
eyes, she looked so queer. She was 
almost afraid of herself! Her red 
shoes, sticking out from below her 
costume, bothered her a little, but 
she decided not to worry about 
them. 

She went first to Mrs. Squirrel’s 
house, and peeked through the 
window. Mrs. Squirrel was clearing 
off the supper table. She had on a 
blue apron and a little white cap, and 
her tail was brushed and fixed for the 
party. 

Mrs. Goose tapped loudiy at the 
window, and Mrs. Squirrel jumped 


and almost dropped the butter dish 
she was carrying. Mrs. Goose tapped 
again. Mrs. Squirrel started toward 
the window; there was just time for 
Mrs. Goose to hurry away. 

“I. almost got caught,’’ she 
thought. ‘“I’ll go on to Mrs. Hen’s 
house.”’ 

So she went there, all dressed up 
in her crazy giraffe costume. 

Mrs. Hen was reading to her 
chicken children, Arabelle and Clara- 
belle. When Mrs. Goose tapped at 
their window, they all jumped, and 
Mrs. Hen put down her book. 

“‘What’s that?” she said. Arabelle 
and Clarabelle turned their heads 
this way and that. Then they all got 
up to look out. 

Mrs. Goose rushed away, nearly 
falling over her bunchy costume. 
She went to Black Cat’s house on 
Green Street. 

There was Black Cat, cooking 
some soup in a kettle. He was bend- 
ing over licking the spoon. 

Mrs. Goose knocked rat-tat-tat at 
the window. Black Cat jumped. 
Then he came right over and opened 
the door. He stocd staring out into 
the dark Hallowe’en night. Mrs. 
Goose had squeezed down behind 
some flower-pots. 

‘“‘What’s that?’’ he called. ‘‘Who 
made that noise?” 

Mrs. Goose scrunched down still 
lower, but he said, ‘‘I see you. I see 


Ag 


The barrel rolled into Mr. Gobler’s 
grocery 

with a fearful clatter. Black Cat 
tripped over them. By the time he 
was on his feet again there was 
nothing to be seen, for Mrs. Goose 
had popped into a barrel by Mr. 
Gobbler’s Grocery. 

‘‘That was a narrow escape,”’ she 
told herself. ‘Well, I think 
climb out of this and go next to Mr. 
Pig’s house.”’ 

But in trying to get out of the 
barrel Mrs. Goose tipped it over, and 
it began rolling! 

It rolled down a little slope and 
right into the door of the Grocery, 
with Mrs. Goose still in it. 

‘‘What’s that?” cried Mr. Gob- 
bler. ‘“‘What’s this barrel doing, 
bouncing into my door this way?” 

But Mrs. Goose didn’t want to 
call out, “‘It’s just me, Mrs. Goose,”’ 


Strange shaped creatures were going to the party 
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and she didn’t want to say, “‘It’s just 
me, a giraffe,’’ because she wished 
her costume to be a secret, and a 
surprise to her friends. So she didn’t 
say anything, and the barrel rolled 
into a corner of the Grocery. 

“‘Someone is playing a Hallowe’en 
trick on me,’’ decided Mr. Gobbler. 
‘Those Animaltown children have 
pushed this thing into my Grocery to 
scare me. Well, I'll just let it stay 
where it is.”” And he went on sweep- 
ing out his store for the night. Mrs. 
Goose watched him through a crack 
in the barrel. 

Then, all of a sudden, he put out 
the light and locked the door. He 
was going home to get ready for the 
party. 

‘Wait a minute! Help get me out 
of this barrel!’ cried Mrs. Goose. 
But Mr. Gobbler was too far away 
by that time to hear. 


* * 


The big moon was just coming up, 
and the people of Animaltown were 
beginning to go to the masquerade 
party. Such strange shaped crea- 
tures as they were! Tall hats and 
sunbonnets and capes—masks over 
their faces—noses tucked in and 
tails bunched so that no one would 
know whose they were. Animaltown 
Avenue was decorated with Jack- 
o’-lanterns and everything was all 
ready for a happy Hallowe’en. The 
Musical Chipmunks from _ behind 
the Wild Woods were hired to play 
for dancing, and they were singing: 


‘‘Dance and prance, come, everyone, 
The moon is up—let’s have some 
fun; 
Left foot, right foot, up and down 
It’s Hallowe’en in Animaltown!’’ 


Fast and merry was the dancing, 
and everyone was trying to guess 
who everyone else was, keeping very 
quiet about it—when, all of a sud- 
den, the band leader called out, ‘‘All 
take your masks off!” 

The music stopped, and there was 
much squealing and_ chattering. 
“Why, I didn’t know you, Mrs. 
Squirrel, in that sunbonnet, with 
your tail fixed like that!’ ‘Just 
look at Mr. Pop-Rabbit, with those 
horns on!’ ‘‘Was that you, Black 
Cat, in that tall hat?” Then some- 
one asked, ‘‘Why, where’s Mrs. 
Goose? Isn’t she coming?”’ 

‘““Why, yes,” said Mrs. Hen. ‘She 
told me she had her costume all 
ready.” 

“I saw her out raking leaves, just 
before supper,’ Mr. Badger told 
them. ‘‘She had a handkerchief tied 
over her bill; she said she didn’t like 
the way the leaves smelled.”’ 

They all laughed, because that 
sounded just like Mrs. Goose, and 
then Old Lady Owl said, ‘‘Then 


something has happened to her. I 
think we ought to go to her house 
and see if she’s in a fix.” 

“T’ll go,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “I'll 
be back in no time.’’ Someone stuck 
a lantern into her paw, and she threw 
off her red tablecloth costume so 
that she could run faster. 

When she got to Mrs. Goose’s 
house it was all dark there. She 
knocked on the door, but there was 
no sound inside. ‘‘Mrs. Goose!’’ she 
called, but only quietness answered 
her. She peered through the bed- 
room window, to see if her friend had 
forgotten, and gone to bed, but no, 
she hadn’t. “I must run right back 
to the party and tell everyone about 
this,’’ said Mrs. Squirrel, wondering 
what had happened to Mrs. Goose. 

Her squirrel heart was beating 
fast, and she had got as far as the 
Grocery, when she heard a strange 
sound inside—as though something 
heavy were rolling over the floor. 
Then there was a sort of bump, and 
footsteps walking over the floor 
and suddenly something fearfully 
queer looked out of the dark window 
at her. A strange creature with a 
long, spotted neck, and large awful 
eyes! 

Mrs. Squirrel turned around and 
rén, yes, just ran—back to the party. 
““Oh,”’ she gasped, as she dashed in 

—*Mrs. Goose isn’t at home—but 
that isn’t the worst of it! There’s a 
strange, terrible creature in the 
Grocery; why, it looked liked a 
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spotted giraffe! It stared out of the 
window at me—and I wish you 
could have seen its eyes! Oh, I am 
half scared out of my skin!”’ 

Everyone looked very frightened 
indeed. Then Mr. Gobbler said, ‘‘I 
shall have to go and see what it is. 
I’m not going to leave anything like 
that locked up in my store. Why, 
it might eat up al] the apples!”’ 

“Then Ill go with you,” said 
Black Cat. 

“And I,’’—‘‘And I’’—said all the 
others, till the whole party planned 
to go with Mr. Gobbler, feeling very 
brave about it. 

But when they got to the Grocery, 
stepping very softly and carefully so 
as not to rouse up what was inside, 
the thing wasn’t looking out of the 
window any more. 

“You just imagined it,’’ Old Lady 
Owl told Mrs. Squirrel. ‘‘You’ve 
seen sO many queer things tonight 
that you just thought you saw it!” 

Mrs. Squirrel opened her mouth to 
say “I know I saw it!’’—but just 
then Mr. Gobbler unlocked the door 
and lit the light. 

out of here!’ he said. ‘‘What 
are you doing in my Grocery, who- 
ever you are?”’ 

There was no sound, and Black 
Cat said, ‘‘Maybe it was just a Hal- 
lowe’en ghost,—and it has gone.”’ 

“Whoever heard of a_ spotted 
ghost?”’ said Three-Ducks. 

Then Mrs. Squirrel cried, ‘‘There 


it is,—in that dark corner!’’ 


4 


Something queer stared through the dark window at Mrs. Squirrel 


azz, 
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Everyone stared, with round eyes; 
then Old Lady Owl said, ‘“‘Why, look; 
hasn’t it got on—Mrs. Goose’s red 
shoes?”’ 

But just then the queer thing woke 
up with a start and stretched out its 
long neck toward them, and looked 
at them with its great eyes. Mr. 
Gobbler picked up a broom, and 
held it high. Then a weak voice, 
way down inside the creature, said, 
‘‘“Oh—I must have gone to sleep! I 


The Dirty, Dirty Penny 


was so tired—from being stuck into 
that barrel!’ 

“Why, it’s Mrs. Goose!”’ chirped 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

But Mrs. Goose wailed, ‘Oh, I’m 
so sorry you recognized me! I did so 
want to surprise you with my 
costume!”’ 

you DID surprise _us,”’ 
Black Cat told her. ‘“‘Your costume 
was the biggest success of all. Now, 
come along to the party—we’ll have 


By MARGARET K. MESSICK 


, is a little boy who used 
to put all sorts of things in his 
mouth. 

His Mother told him not to. 

His Daddy told him not to. 

His Teacher told him not to. 

And his Uncle, 
And his Auntie, 
And many other people, 
too. 

But Tommy always forgot and, 
before he would have time to think 
about it, he would ‘“‘pop”’ some little 
toy into his mouth—just because he 
had the Habit. 

One night after he was fast asleep 
in bed, he had a visitor. Some- 
thing tapped on his chin and said, 
“Let me in! Let me in!”’ There on 
his chin sat a very dirty penny. 
Before Tommy could say a word, the 
penny rolled down the bed and, 
with a big jump, landed on one of 
the four posters. 

Tommy was really a little fright- 
ened. Just then the penny said, 
‘Don’t you remember me? I’m the 
Dirty, Dirty Penny you had in 
your mouth today.”’ 

“I didn’t think it was a dirty 
penny,’’ said Tommy. 

“Oh, you didn’t. Well, I was a 
Dirty, Dirty Penny then and I’m 
still a Dirty, Dirty Penny and I 


I have a little tooth brush, 
I use it every day 


To brush my teeth and keep them clean 


So they will not decay. 


If teeth decay it’s very bad, 
They ache and pain you so 

You cannot eat your meals and then 

Pale, sick and weak you'll grow. 


thought you’d remember me. But I 
don’t mind. Let me tell you where 
I’ve traveled—just today, mind you. 
I went to school with Margy this 
morning. Now where do you sup- 
pose she carried me?”’ 

“In her pocket?”’ 

“‘No, indeed. I was tied in the 
corner of her handkerchief, and, 
you know, she has a very bad cold 
and every time she sneezed or 
sniffled or coughed, I was right there. 

“‘Then at recess she gave me to the 
Milk Lady for three salty crackers 
and not long after that the Milk 
Lady gave me to Georgie Brown. 
After Georgie got me, I didn’t stay 
long in one place, let me tell you. 

“First he put me in his pocket. 
Then he dropped me into his ink- 
well, but he rescued me just in time. 
Later he rolled me around on the 
floor until his Teacher said, ‘Georgie 
Brown, put the penny away.’ I had 
a little rest then, but after school 
Georgie held me in his hand—a 
dirty hand, too. 

“On his way home he dropped me 
and he couldn’t find me. Where do 
you think I was hiding all the time?”’ 

“In the gutter?” 

“Yes, in the dirty, muddy gutter 
and, of course, you know all about 
that because that’s where you found 


Teeth 


By MAUDE M. GRANT 


My mother showed me how to brush 
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more dancing, and then black choco- 
late cakes, and orange ice—Hal- 
lowe’en colors, you know.”’ 

“I don’t care what colors they 
are,’ muttered Mr. Pig, ‘‘if there’s 
just plenty of them.”’ 

So they all went to the dance— 
and what do you think was the 
biggest surprise of the evening? 

Why, Mrs. Goose got the prize for 
the best costume—that Hallowe’en 
in Animaltown! 


me. So then you put me in your 
mouth and I was there until you 
came home. You remembered after 
a while that your mother always 
says, ‘Don’t use your mouth for a 
pocket, Tommy.’ I wonder why she 
says that.’”’ And with those words 
the penny was gone. 

Tommy hopped out of bed and 
ran to the bathroom where he 
brushed his teeth and washed out 
his mouth, at the same time think- 
ing of all the places the Dirty, Dirty 
Penny had been. As he tiptoed 
back to bed, what do you suppose 
he said to himself? 


Suggestions for Teachers 


1. Discussion of what Tommy said 
to himself. 


2. Discussion of what a Habit is: 


Good ones 
Poor ones 


3. Why we should not put objects 
in mouths. 
Develop danger of: 
germs 
swallowing small objects 


4. Make list of the other articles 
which should not be put in 
mouth, such as: 


other coins crayons 

pencil points rubber bands 

pencil ends pins 

fingers pen points 

buttons (if pens are used) 
paper handkerchief corners 


My teeth when I was small, 


She said to brush three times a day 


And never miss at all. 


My teeth are strong and hard and white 
Because they’re cleaned each day, 

If you have not a tooth brush, 

Get one without delay! 
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Tony the clown heard a voice through an 
old radio, inviting visitors to the moon. All 
the attic animals were interested, but each 
suggested that some one else make the trip. 
Mike the monkey suggested Tony the clown 
as the proper person to go—to which Tony 
replied: “‘But the request was for some of 
the attic animals, and I am not an animal, 
am 


Te are classed as one of the 
attic animals,’’ answered the pert 
little monkey, ‘‘and you belong to 
the animal kingdom, don’t you?” 

To avoid further discussion Tony 
suggested Limpy, but the marionette 
was quite travel-worn and loose- 
jointed in the bargain. “I might 
arrive on the moon minus an arm or 
a leg and my appearance would not 
be to the credit of such a delightful 
crowd of friends as are assembled 
here.’’ Limpy was not discussed any 
further. 

‘“‘How could we ever get to the 
moon?’’ asked Mr. Bear, who really 
seemed a little more interested in the 
trip than the others. 

“Polly Screechem could fly there, 
couldn’t you, Polly?’’ asked Claws, 
the cat, with a sly wink at the parrot. 

“You have always been overly 
fond of the moonlight, haven’t you?”’ 
asked the parrot, ‘“‘and the saying is 
‘that the cat came back,’ so if you 
should go, we would be sure of having 
an account of the trip.”’ 

But in answer to Father Bear’s 
question of how they could get to the 
moon, Tony spoke up and said: 

“I may have forgotten to tell you 
that the Man in the Moon said the 
way to make the trip and the safest 
way to his place would be in a 
balloon.”’ 

“‘A balloon!’’ came the chorus of 
animal voices. 

“Will a balloon be provided?’’ 
asked Minnie the elephant in a 
rather doubtful tone. 
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Part II—Conclusion 


They all laughed at Miuinnie’s 
remark and the meeting was coming 
to a close and no one had volunteered 
to try the trip, when little Buster 
Bear said: 

‘Poor old Man in the Moon, I 
feel sorry for him up there all alone.”’ 
And looking up at Mr. Bear he said: 
“Father, why couldn’t you and 
mother and I go?”’ 

Mr. Bear looked at Mrs. Bear, 
Mrs. Bear looked at Buster Bear. 
Would they go? ‘‘Tomorrow night,”’ 
said Mrs. Bear, “we will let you 
know our decision.’”’” But every 
animal knew right then and there 
that the Bears would make the trip. 
But now the morning was coming on, 
and into the box went the animals, 
waiting until the following evening 
before the final plans were made. 

The three Bears were the most 
popular among all the animals in the 
attic and loved by one and all. So 
when they announced at the follow- 
ing midnight gathering their decision 
to make this unusual trip to the 
moon, their friends all heard it with 
sorrow and regret. 

‘“‘However,”’ said Tony, “‘there is 
no one whom we would rather have 
represent us than you and your 
family, Mr. Bear.”’ 

*‘But no one we hate to lose more 
than you, dear Mrs. Bear,’ wept 
Minnie, swaying her head around in 
great sorrow. 

‘‘Please don’t feel so sad about 
it,’ said kindly Mrs. Bear, patting 
Minnie affectionately on the back, 
‘‘we will all be back again, and none 
of us have any fears in the least 
about the trip.”’ 

*‘But where will you ever get a 
balloon?”’ asked Minnie, hoping it 
would prove impossible for them to 
get away. 

‘“‘What do I see over in the far 


illustrated by 


a 


a 


corner bobbing against the ceiling?”’ 
asked little Buster Bear. “It looks 
just like a balloon,’”’ and running 
quickly in that direction he soon 
called out joyfully, “It really is one, 
Father, come and see.”’ 

And strange as it may seem, it 
was indeed a big, round, yellow bal- 
loon and certainly had not been 
there the night before. A long cord 
hung from the end of it almost 
touching the handle of a large basket 
which had been in the attic for quite 
a while. 

balloon has been provided,”’ 
laughed Father Bear, as all the 
friends gathered round in wonder 
and surprise. 

It was no hard work for Mr. Bear 
with the help of the others to tie the 
cord very firmly to the handle of the 
basket, but it was hard to hold the 
basket down after it was attached. 
It seemed determined to go right 
through the open window, as if some 
sort of magnet was pulling the whole 
outfit upward. 

Now there was no time to lose, and 
the Bears piled quickly into the 
basket, as fond farewells were hastily 
given, and, with a bound, basket, 
bears and balloon sailed out of the 
window and balanced there a minute 
or so. 

‘“‘Have you that jar of honey I 
gave you?”’ called out Minnie, with 
the tears streaming from her small 
kind eyes. 

‘‘Indeed I have,”’ called out Mrs. 
Bear, ‘“‘and thank you one and all 
again for the lollipops and gum- 
drops and other things which you 
have so quickly gathered up for us. 
We will be seeing you all and will 
have lots to tell.”’ 

“‘Good-bye,”’ ‘“‘Good-bye,”’ ‘‘Bye- 
bye’’—and the Bears were soon 
sailing off into space, going higher 
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and higher until they were a mere 
speck in the moonlit sky. 

You can be sure there was no fun 
nor frolic in the attic for the rest of 
the evening and all seemed very sad 
and quiet, but none of them felt 
quite so sorrowful as Bunch, the little 
white rabbit, as he sat over in the 
corner alone twinkling his little pink 
nose to keep the tears from falling 
and wondering how long it would be 
before he would see his friend 
Buster Bear again. 

Mike, who felt responsible for all 
the excitement, told Minnie if he 
had known what was to follow he 
never would have touched that old 
radio. 

Minnie with a sob answered, “‘You 
have certainly played the mischief 
this time and I hope it will be a 
lesson to you to never monkey with 
anything again.” 

‘‘But how was I to know that old 
radio would come to life like that?” 
answered Mike with his solemn 
looking face and sad, tearful eyes. 

Limpy and Tony came up at this 
time and suggested a good old 
ripping game of parcheesi, and the 
four of them spent the rest of the 
evening in quite a pleasant way. 

Dodo and Squealy were having 
their usual conversation about food, 
which seemed to be the subject they 
liked best to talk on. 

Polly Screechem and Claws were 
having high words on whether it was 
right for cats to catch birds. Claws 
contended that if a cat were hungry 
it had a perfect right to catch and 
eat a bird or so. 

*‘But most cats will catch and kill 
the most innocent birds just for the 
sake of killing. Fortunately for birds 
like parrots and crows and the larger 
birds, they can, in most cases, take 
care of themselves,” and Polly 
looked quite cross at Claws. 

‘Why look so cross and ugly at 
me?’’ mewed Claws. “I never have 
caught or killed a bird in my life.” 

“Well, all I can say is,’’ answered 
Polly, ‘that you are a very unusual 
cat.” 

“Thank you,’’ answered Claws; 
but he walked off with his back up, 


All 
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The three bears sailed away into space 


not liking the tone of Polly’s voice. 

Barkis went over to where Bunch 
sat, hunched up in sorrow, and 
began telling him very exiting tales 
of how his dog friends and some of 
his own family in fact could catch 
any number of rabbits. And poor 
Bunch looked so pale with fright 
that Barkis hastened to assure him 
that he himself didn’t go in for that 
sort of thing at all since he was one 
of the attic animals, and as such his 
taste for rabbit flesh had left him 
entirely. Bunch looked a little hap- 
pier after that and they talked then 


The End 


on other subjects, like how lovely it 
was on a bright June day to leap and 
run over hills and dales. They both 
became quite joyful over the thought 
of it all. 

But the morning sun found all the 
animals lying in the box, not quite 
in the same way, for as Minnie 
remarked, ‘‘There’s more room than 
we need now and yesterday we 
were annoyed at being so crowded. 
We will never complain when we all 
are together again.” And _ the 
animals, for once, all heartily agreed 
on this subject. 


The Tale of a China Cat 


This is the tale of a china cat: 


He was black and shiny and round and fat, 
And he sat on the mantel beside a vase, 
And looked at the world with a smirk on his face. 


It lay on the mantel beside the cat, 


And often I’m sure as I passed him by, 


I’ve seen him solemnly wink one eye. 
One day a child brought a china mouse, 
And forgot and left it here at our house, 


And nobody noticed it after that: 
But next day we just couldn’t find that mouse, 
Though we looked and looked all over the house. 


But the cat just smirked as we passed him by, 
And I’m sure that he solemnly winked one eye. 


—VIoLA PERRY WAGNER 
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Brownie Keepwatchee Looks 


for White Hats 


= Keepwatchee had 
worked hard all summer long, and all 
through September, too, and now 
he was on his vacation. King Noz 
had told him that he could rest as 
long as he wanted because he had 
done his work and done it well. So 
for a whole day Brownie Keep- 
watchee had slept and rested and 
slept some more, but then he got 
tired of it. 

“T’ve got to get to work again!” 
he said to his friend, Fairy Step- 
softly, who happened to fly by just 
at that moment. 

“Why, you funny little brownie!”’ 
she said laughingly. ‘“‘Last week you 
said that you wanted to rest for a 
whole month!”’ 

“Yes, I know,’ said Brownie 
Keepwatchee thoughtfully. “I know 
I did. But one day’s rest was enough 
for me. Nobody else is resting. Look 
at you, you’re as busy as ever help- 
ing the Sandman, and Jack Frost is 
busy every evening painting the 
leaves,—just see how beautiful they 
are beginning to look. And see that 
squirrel, what is he doing?” 

“Storing away nuts, getting ready 
for winter,”’ said Fairy Stepsoftly. 

“Yes, you see! Everybody’s busy, 
and so I’ve got to be busy, too. I’m 
going over to see King Noz. 
Coming?”’ 

And so off they flew together to 
King Noz’s palace. King Noz was in 
his garden, putting frost-covers over 
some of his flowers so that Jack 
Frost would know that he wanted 
to save them a little while longer. 
He looked up and smiled as the 
fairy and the brownie perched them- 
selves on the bird bath near where he 
was standing. 

‘‘How goes the vacation, Brownie 
Keepwatchee?”’ he asked. 

‘“‘My vacation’s over, Your Maj}- 
esty,’”’ Brownie Keepwatchee an- 
swered. “I’m tired of it. Haven't 
you a job for me?”’ 

‘‘Now let me see,”’ said King Noz, 
thoughtfully stroking his chin. “I 
wasn’t planning on your help this 
month, so I’m not sure whether 
there’s anything left for you to do or 
not. What about it, Fairy Step- 
softly? Can you think of anything?” 

‘Is anyone looking after the 
White Hats?’’ asked Fairy Step- 
softly. 

‘Why, no,’’ answered the king, 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘No, that 
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job must be just waiting for Brownie 
Keepwatchee.”’ 

“I don’t understand,” said the 
brownie, with a _ puzzled frown. 
‘‘Summer is over, and I thought that 
white hats were worn in the summer 
time. People are putting their white 
hats away, aren’t they?” 

“Not these White Hats,” said 
Fairy Stepsoftly, with a little silvery 
laugh, ‘‘not these!”’ 

‘“‘Then what do you mean? Where 
do they wear them?” asked Brownie 
Keepwatchee, more puzzled than 
ever. 

“On their hands!’’ answered the 
king. 

‘Finger nails! Clean white finger 
nails!’ said the fairy. ‘King Noz 
calls them White Hats because it’s 
more fun.”’ 

now I see!’’ Brownie Keep- 
watchee jumped up and down and 
turned a double somersault. ‘Oh, 
what fun! And I’m to keep watch 
and see that all the children wear 
White Hats on their finger nails. No 
more gray hats or black ones or 
brown ones, is that it?” 

“That’s right,’’ smiled the king, 
and no sooner had he said it than 
off flew Brownie Keepwatchee as 
fast as he could go. 

For a few minutes 


he hustled 


around his fir-tree home, and then 
off he flew in a great rush, carrying a 
little red suitcase under his arm. 
When he reached the first village on 
his list he sat down on a fence post 
and opened his suitcase. 

‘“‘Let’s see, I think I’ll wait until 
the children have all gone to bed 
before I start my work,”’ he said. 
‘“‘Have I brought everything I 
need?”’ 

He took out the things from his 
suitcase and looked them over one 
by one. Yes, they were all there. 
Ready for work, then! 

You should have seen Brownie 
Keepwatchee work that night! Lit- 
tle finger nails which had been care- 
lessly forgotten were brushed and 
cleaned as white as snow with his 
little brushes and brooms and files. 
And just as he was about to leave he 
would whisper in each little ear: 


When you go to school today, 
Put your old gray hat away, 
Put a White Hat on each nail, 
And after this, please never fail! 


In the morning the children woke 
up with Brownie Keepwatchee’s 
words singing in their ears, and you 
may be sure that they all wore their 
White Hats on their finger nails ever 
after! 


\ 


He sat down on a fence post and opened his suit case 
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The Cover-Picture Story 


The Witch! 


"Tis the Witch! 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Piss the little field creatures, especially the squash 
and pumpkin children, were very excited for they knew 
that the most thrilling day of the whole year was soon 
to arrive. They knew that for generations back on this 
particular occasion the finest pumpkins in the field had 
been chosen to be made into lamplike faces that shone 
down from fences, trees and window sills, not to men- 
tion from high mantelpieces. Naturally, every little 
pumpkin in the field wished he might be the one to 
grace some little boy’s or girl’s party on Hallowe’en. 


But Polly Pumpkin was more anxious than all the 
other pumpkin folk put together. She couldn’t bear the 
thought of having her beautiful yellow skin cut up into 
an ordinary pumpkin pie. ‘‘Wait till you see how beau- 
tiful I shall look with my great big eyes and rows and 
rows of sparkling teeth,’’ she was telling all the little 
chestnuts. ‘“‘There will be a big pow-wow in the garden 
behind the house and I shall glare at you all and give 
you such a scare.”’ Old Johnny Corn who was leaning 
his fat right ear up against the fence heard the commo- 
tion and almost laughed out loud when he saw the little 
chestnuts bobbing about in their little brown suits and 
prickly overcoats. 


“Well! Well!’ he shouted over the fence to Polly 
Pumpkin. ‘You don’t need to feel so much smarter 
than the rest of us. Wait till we get our green coats off 
and our locks of yellow hair pulled back, and we'll grin 
like the best of them. Then, too, we are so tall that we 
can see right over the rest of you and catch a secret 
even before the wind has had time to whisk it down to 
your ears. Why, last year, we even heard the witches 
pittypat about the garden and whisper some of their 
strange tunes.”’ 


“Witches! Witches!’’ screamed the little brown 
chestnuts all at once. 


And then something very strange happened. Some 
loud-voiced neighbor boys rushed into the field, stripped 
the tall cornstalks of some of their yellowest ears and 
bundled three or four of the plumpest, fattest pumpkins 
into their cart. 


“These will be just the thing for our Jack-o’-Lantern 
party tonight,”’ they shouted, and off they went, leaving 
the rest of the field children speechless and sadly neg- 
lected. Whoever would have thought that Johnny Field 


Corn and pretty, nimble Polly Pumpkin could have 
been left behind? 


The little brown chestnuts didn’t mind half so much, 
for to them a party meant roasting over a red-hot fire. 
And who cared to be roasted even if it meant seeing a 
witch or two ride about on a broomstick? 


As the shadows of the late afternoon began to deepen, 
and the field became dark and still, Johnny Corn leaned 
sympathetically over the fence and half-whispered in 
Polly Pumpkin’s ear, “‘Do you really believe the story 
that there are witches about and that tonight they will 
ride on their broomsticks?”’ 


“‘Nary a word of it,’”’ pouted Polly Pumpkin in her 
vain attempt to forget the good time she thought she 


might be missing. “Surely if there were to be witches 
this very night, we would have had signs of them by 
now. Why, I’ve not even seen a single wishing cap 
about.’’ Then Polly Pumpkin began to swish her bright 
yellow dress and to sing half aloud and half to herself: 


‘‘Hallowe’en it is, but where’s the witch, 
Where, oh, where? 
I’ve never seen a witch fly through the air, 
Pray, I ask, have you? 
I really can’t believe ’tis true.” 


The little brown chestnuts chuckled and rolled about 
on their little fat stomachs and old Johnny Cornso 
nearly burst himself laughing that his hair streamed 
down over his mouth. Think of that! Then there was a 
queer, strange sound in the air. A big black thing ap- 
peared like a darkening cloud and trailed her long black 
garments slowly, slowly, through the pumpkin fieldand 
on past the trees. She seemed to grow longer and 
longer as she trailed her way out toward the garden 
house. The teeth of the little chestnuts chattered in 
their heads and the squash and pumpkin children all 
huddled their little round bodies closer together. They 
were so frightened they could scarcely say a word. ‘“‘It’s 
the witch! The witch!’ screamed Johnny Corn, his 
ears bursting forth from his body. 


‘The witch! The witch!’’ echoed all the other little 
corn children. 


““A truly black witch,”’ cried the biggest of the chest- 
nut clan. 


“A truly black witch!’ moaned all the other little 
chestnut folk. 


“It’s a black, black witch!’’ stammered poor Polly 
Pumpkin, peeping out from the pumpkin patch. 


“*A black witch! A black witch!’’ echoed all the other 


little squash and pumpkin children from every corner of 
the field. 


There they huddled while the great black thing 
slowly, slowly, crossed the pumpkin field again, poking 
her broomstick into every possible niche and cranny. 
And then, as silently as she had come, she slowly dis- 
appeared behind the trees, growing smaller and smaller 
until she faded from sight behind the barn. 


you suppose she will come back again?” stam- 
mered poor, frightened, little Polly Pumpkin. 


“Did you see that she had a broomstick?’”’ murmured 
all the little field children together. 


All through that long night whispers of ‘““The witch! 
The witch!’ were carried from one little pumpkin 
colony to another and it wasn’t until the old Sun was 
high in the sky that Johnny Corn dared to straighten 
out his silken locks and Polly Pumpkin ventured to sit 
up straight upon her pumpkin vine. They could not 
hear the lights and shadows rollicking with the jolly 
old Moon as he sank down behind the hills. What a 
fine time the Moon-Shadow witch had had and how she 
had frightened those poor little field folk! Anyway, she 
didn’t let them miss quite all the fun on Hallowe’en. 


Oc 
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What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 


For the best solution submitted an 


award of Five Dollars is paid. . . The name of the winner and the prize-winning solution will 


be published in December issue. 


This month the problem selected is— 


The Child Who Demands Attention At Any Price 


Dick is in the fourth grade. He is the only child of a 
divorced, remarried, young, attractive woman. No 
doubt he is the outcome of home conditions, but I can’t 
change them and I do have to put up with Dick. I am 
not his teacher, but the principal of the building. 

We have a system of semi-student government. 
Uniformed patrol boys stand on the corners of the 
school lot to see that children watch for cars and cross the 
street at right angles. Patrol girls watch the halls to 
prevent running up and down stairs, and loud talking. 
Every Monday morning the officers of the citizenship 
club, the patrol boys and girls and the representatives 
from each room meet with me. Offenders are reported. 
Usually it is the only punishment necessary. We try 
very hard to manage most of our discipline problems 
with this ‘‘Good Citizenship Club.’’ 

Dick doesn’t respond at all. He will stand on a 
street corner until he gets the attention of a patrol 
boy, then dash across the middle of the street. He will 
wait at the top or bottom of the stairs until a patrol 
girl notices him, then run up or down. I’ve tried to 
teach the children that attention is what Dick wants 
and that if they don’t notice him he won’t have any 
fun, but it’s impossible to get sixth grade children to 
see the justice of that. 

On the way home and on the school grounds he is 
constantly getting into trouble—mostly with younger 


children. I’ve tried having him sit in the office days 
at a time until all the other children are gone and the 
patrol boys and girls off duty, but that doesn’t seem to 
work. The office is a rather busy place and someone 
who comes in is sure to say, ‘““‘What is that nice boy 
doing in here?”’ Sohe rather enjoys it. When you talk to 
him, he promises to do better, and does for about a day. 

In the schoolroom we’ve tried isolating him, but he 
can’t go to a pencil sharpener or the waste paper 
basket without bothering all the children along the 
way. He does barely passing school work. 

What does Dick need? Does he need to be in a situa- 
tion where the discipline is much more formal? But I 
can’t change my whole system just for Dick when the 
other 349 seem to respond to it! Or is there some 
way to satisfy his craving for attention? I’ll have to 
confess that Dick behaves better when his teacher 
and I notice him more—rather humor him. But we 
shouldn’t noticeably treat him differently from the 
other children, should we? There are more than forty 
other children in his room so it’s impossible to give 
him much individual attention. 

There seems to be in almost every schoolroom one 
child who craves more attention than can legitimately 
be given him, but Dick is the worst example of this 
type I have ever met. Can someone give some helpful 
suggestions? RutH HoppDLe 


(See page 68 for June Prize Award.) 


Cut-Out—Coloring and 


Construction Project— 


LANDING OF COLUMBUS 


Eight sheets of outline designs printed on good 
quality white Bristol. Authentically pictured 
are the three ships: the Pinta, Nina and Santa 
Maria; also Columbus and his men, Indians in 
their characteristic activities and a variety of 
trees. 


When made up and colored for your sand table 
it makes a most impressive historical project, 
adding interest when correlated with the study 
of the landing of Columbus in America. 


Put up in portfolio, with directions for coloring. 
Postpaid, $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


For Your Art Teaching 
get helps like these in 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


No wondering what to do—no 


running out of ideas—a brand-new 
ESTE issue comes to you each month filled 
CAS « 4 page after page with helps, activity 
ideas, projects and instructions—easy 
“at to understand—easy to use—articles 
and illustrations furnished by teachers 


with classes like yours. 

Special GRADE HELPS Section— 
gives you the cream of the art teaching 
work. 


Work you like to teach—using cut 
paper, crayon, pen, pencil—and ideas 
for posters, murals, border designs, 
novelties and, of course, plenty of ex- 


amples where art is used with other sub- 
jects such as history, geography, reading 
makes other subjects interesting. 


Subscribe now and get as your first 
issue the SCHOOL PROGRAMS Num- 
ber. Pay now or later on November Ist. 


MAIL COUPON NOW, PAY LATER 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
4910 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Enter Subscription to SCHOOL ARTS 
O Enclosed is $3.00 Canada $3.25 
Foreign $4.00 ] Send Bill. 


Name 
Address 


= 


EVERYDAY TEACHING MATERIAL - 


UNITS AND PROJECTS, PRIMARY 
39 Complete Units and Projects 


AUTUMN PLAYS AND PROGRAMS 
For All Grades 


Covering the months of September, Octo- 
ber and November. A choice selection of 56 


Contents: Farm Life—A Farm Unit 


AND. Arithmetic Activities—The lrelephone 


short plays and 60 recitations for September 
PROJECTS Mother ts AUTUMN Days, Columbus Day, Indian Programs, Hal- 
le) ne PLAYS lowe’en, Armistice Day, Book Week, Pil- 
ave an ueDlo naians ie ori » he -coiving av ‘late 
Heakh Limited—Our Pet Shoo—The Clas AND grims, Thanksgiving Day and other related 


activities. Suggested Stage settings and cos- 


PROGRAMS tumes are simple—the directions clear and 
easily followed. 


WINTER PLAYS AND PROGRAMS 
For All Grades 


Providing entertainment material for the 


room Library—Organizing a Fair—Pioneer 
Lite—Pine Tree Project—Santa’s Toy Shop 

Che Eskimos—Snow—Seven Little Sisters 

Home Unit—Program ot Related Activi- 
ties—Civic Heroes—The Fireman—The 
Postman—Cleanliness Town—My Teeth— 
Sunny Town—George Washington—Dutch Project—Milk— 
King Cotton—Rabbits, Wild and Tame—KEaster Project— 
Japanese Tea Garden—Making a Playhouse—Three Little 


Pigs—First Grade Express—June Activity—The Circus. 135 months of December, January and February | % 

Ilustrations 63 Plays and 36 Recitations. A wealth of 
Plays, Poems, Songs, Dramatizations, - d 
Pageants, etc., for Christmas, New ae 

UNITS AND PROJECTS INTERMEDIATE Patriotic Holidays, Washington’s and Lin- WINTER 4 

coln’s Birthdays and Valentine’s Day. Both | 
38 Complete Units and Projects teacher and pupils will be delighted with this PLAYS 

choice collection of platform material which AND 


will serve to enliven the Special Days of 


Contents Boonesborough—The Vikings 
Winter. 


An Indian Unit—Reading Activities— |UNITS AND 
Wool Project—Trees, Part I—Trees, Part II PROJECTS 


Indians Medieval Lite Christopher 
Columbus The British Isles Shelter 
Geography—Early New England—Trans- 
portation—Palestine with Syria—Hebrew 
Life—Desert Lite—The Camel—Christmas 
Decorations—The Far North—Fur Bearing 
Animals—Peeps into Many Lands—George 
Washington—Character Study—Were You 
On Time Today ?—Life in Holland—Airplane 


PROGRAMS 


SPRING PLAYS AND PROGRAMS 
| For All Grades 


4 126 Plays, Pageants, Puppet Shows and 
"4 i other program material for the months of 
March, April, May and June, featuring Arbor 


. Day, Easter, Holland and Japanese Customs, 
SPRING + Weather, Safety, Health, Flag Day, Memorial 


Trip to Holland—Maple Sugar The Crusades—The Weather PLAYS Day and Closing Day. The choice selections 
Study of Prees—Arbor Day : rhe Japanese rrip to Japan ANO in this volume will greatly aid boys and girls 
World Friends— Teaching Citizenship—Western Playgrounds. ’ 


PROGRAMS in understanding and expressing the re- 
; awakening of life, the meaning of Patriotism 
ne * and the value of social relationships. 


170 Illustrations. 


UNITS OF WORK—UPPER GRADES 
32 Complete Units—171 Illustrations 


CONTENTS 


EVERYDAY SEATWORK 
For Primary Grades = 
Over 350 Plans, Suggestions, Designs, Out- |IEVERYDBAY 


Ancient and Modern Italy Civilization of ines, ctivities—all originated and tested Dy SEATWORK 

UMTS OF WORK | Ancient Greece Switzerland Norwa\ practical classroom teachers. Material for : 
Upper Intermediate ||| Russia, Old and New—Balkan States Special Holidays, Blackboard Borders, Book 
“d } Activities, Coloring, Costumes, Construction 


Egypt-—Our Neighbors of the Pacific—China 
Alaska—Canada—Nova Scotia—Holland 
in America—Mississippi Valley—Mexico 
The Country of Tomorrow (South America 
—— People of Other Lands. 
| Industries: Rubber—Progress by Inven- 
tion—Wool and Clothing—The Fisheries 
Coal and Its By-Products—Meat Packing 
Coffee Powet lransportation Soils — Lumbering 
Money and Trade 


Grammar Grade 


Work, Drills, Class Games, Health Educa- 
tion, Language Work, Nature Study, Paper 
Cutting, Posters, Sand Table, etc. 

A handy and useful volume for the hy == ==j 
teacher’s desk. 


SEATWORK CARDS 
For Primary Grades 


Sk \TWORK CARDS || A superb collection in book form, of 160 
patterns and silhouettes for Silent Reading, to 
be colored during the Seatwork Period. The 
subjects include Familiar Pets—Wild Ani 
— mals—Flowers—Nuts—Trees—Vegetables 
Home Objects; Indians—Eskimos, etc.; 
Special Day Cards—Toys—Boats—Balloons 
“ and other objects of child interest. 
Each page contains four patterns, each 3!, 
eS x 414 inches. One full page of general direc- 
tions tor using, 


MODERN OBJECTIVE TESTS 
200 Tests, for 5th to 8th Grades 


PRIMARY GRADES 


This large volume contains a practiiclad —_—_ 
well chosen collection of True and False, “¥ BY iM 
Multiple Choice, Matching, Selection, Com- Cal 
pletion, Open Book, Check, Organization and » a 
Other Standard Objective Tests in History, . 
Geography, Health, Literature and other 
school subjects. Complete with Keys for MODERN 
Scoring. All ready for classroom use. They |OBJECTIVE 
save time and nervous energy and yield ac- TESTS 


curate_results 


Prices for Teaching Material Series 


Each of the above 10 books in the Teach- 
ing Material Series is 8!5"’ x 11” in size, 80 
pages, bound in heavy, colored Tagboard 
covers. Price 75c each. 

Special prices: Any one book, or all, may 
be ordered with THE GRADE TEACHER 
at 60c each. Without THE GRADE 


THE STORY TELLING HOUR 
if 150 Good, Short, Primary Stories to awaken 
} wn interest and for correlation work. Stories to 


read or tell to the children, or for the children 


4 


themselves to read. Subjects include a wide q 
THE range of childhood experience—Pets, Birds, TEACHER, the prices are: any one or two 
collection of charming stories will materially 
H HOUR aid in teaching Language, Spelling, Safety Jour or more books 60c eac h. 


and Character. The children will love them. Use Order Blank on next page. 


ha, 
INTERMEDIATE 


*POSTERS - HEALTH - DECORATIONS 


This popular series includes the most complete and most practical collection of Constructive Designs 


now available at low cost. The material is conveniently arranged by months and ready for immediate use 
for Posters, Decorations and Classroom Activities. Many designs are full page size. 
These volumes are uniform in size, 9 x 13 inches, 128 pages, bound in attractive durable covers. Price 


$1.00 each, postpaid. If ordered with your subscription to THE GRADE TEACHER 85c each. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
Strictly New and Original Designs 


for Things to Do in the Study Period 
HEALTH 


| , CLASSROOM 
| ACTIVITIES 


and Safety—suggestive designs 
with catchy and effective slogans. CALEN 
DARS—adapted to seasonal subjects. GOOD 
ENGLISH—a attractive posters 
that appeal to the imagination of young tolks. 
COMMUNITY HELPERS are shown to be 
real friends by practical illustrations. FARM 
ANIMALS are given a meaning that 
broadens the understanding. HOMES are ex- 
plained by designs of the common types ot 
dwellings. TRANSPORTATION is taught 
by the various torms of travel facilities. SPECIAL DAYS are 
given a new meaning by Drawings, Book Plates and Sentiment 
Cards. FORM AND COLOR—a vast number of designs that 
suggest originality in producing various forms of color com- 
binations. Every BUSY Teacher can save time and achieve 
good results with this volume of new and original Designs and 
reaching Ideas. 


DECORATIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


Seasonal and Activity Designs 
Partial list of contents: rz hy 
September Border Units—Cut-out Animals | DECORATIONS || 
and Birds—For a Hallowe’en Parade—A 
Jack-o’-Lantern Poster—Pilgrim Cut-outs 
December Transparencies—A Santa Claus 
Paper Doll—A Mother Goose Poster 
January Posters—A Snowbird Border—A 
North Country Scene—The Home of Agoo- 
nack—February Posters and Borders—A 
Lincoln Booklet—Valentines—Decorations 
tor March—An Easter Paper Work Design 


series of 


Cut-outs for Springtime—A Bird Chart 
The Tulip Bed—A Pot of Tulips—The 
Return ot the Birds—A May Basket—Maypole Dance—A 


Mother's Day Card or Booklet. 


MORE DECORATIONS 
FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


Contents: Vegetable Border Design—Owl 
DECORATIONS Poster—Tepee Border—Poster for First 
Baa Graders—A Jolly Box—Hallowe’en Decora- 
tions Hiawatha Project A Hallowe'en 


Costume—Wild Duck Poster—Thanksgiving 
Place Cards—Duck Poster—Harvest Poster 
—Thanksgiving Turkey—A Funny Boy to 
Little Folks—Christmas Nursery Poster 

Santa and His Pack—Christmas Poster and 
Sand Table— December Place Cards—Christ- 
mas Greeting Cards—New Year's Greeting 
Cards—Land of the Midnight Sun—January 


Reading Chart—Valentine Doll for Little 
Folks—Valentine Boy for Little Folks—George Washington 
Poster—Easter Greeting Cards—Airplane Poster—Bunny Rab- 
bit and His Easter Basket—Bright Birds—Bunny Makes a 


Jolly Box 


: An Easter Lily 
Dutch Girl 


Mary and Her Lamb Poster—A 
Nursery Poster 


Wild Flowers—Window Decora- 


tion for May—Hollyhock Border—Japanese Jolly Box—Basket 
tor May Day—A Simple Transparency—Balloons—A Window 
lrransparency for June—Silent Reading Poster—The Circus 


Comes to Town Book Marks. 


POSTER PATTERNS 
TO MAKE AND COLOR 


Partial Contents Tren Calendar Posters POSTER PATTERNS ‘i 


Fall Drawing Cards Daisy Window | __ te MAKE ow COLOR _ 
Mother Goose Poster—Animal Friends— | 

: 
Harvest Poster—Indian Wigwam—Colum- | 


bus Window—Things to Make—Hallowe’en 


{ae 
Boy—Book Plates—Blackboard Drawings | a 
tor November—Seatwork Cards—The Red 
Man's Gift—Pilgrim Poster—Thanksgiving 
Poster Christmas Transparency Santa Le 
Poster—Christmas Greeting Cards—Christ- | 
mas Toys—Christmas Borders—Christmas 
Cut-outs Eskimo Hunter Snowman 
Poster—Eskimo Reading Cards—Cut-out Design—A Page ot 
Valentines—Washington-Lincoln Poster—Dutch Windmill 


Windy Day in Holland—Sixteen Kite Designs—Pussy Willow 


Poster—Easter Bunny Stand-up—~April Rain Poster—Easter 
Bunny Border—Easter Lily Poster—Bird House Project 
Easter Handwork—School Garden Poster—Japanese Girl 


Mother's Day Gitt—Circus Poster. 


HEALTH, SAFETY AND 
FIRE PREVENTION 


\ very unusual and adaptable collection ot 
Aids tor teaching Health, Satety and Fire Pre 
| vention. 23 Plays and Programs; also Proj 
| ects, Poems, Slogans, Pageants, Dramatiza- 
tion Lessons and Demonstrations that make 
these important subjects very real and pet 
} sonal to the pupil. 17 tull page Posters and 
} Silhouettes with many = small designs 
| emphasizing Posture, Exercise, Diet, Fruits, 
| Milk, Vegetables, Sleep, Teeth, Cleanliness 
etc. 106 Health and Satety Rhymes. This 
volume offers immediate and etfective help 
in teaching these important subjects 


PROCRAMS 


PROACTS 
_ PLAYS ru 


CLASSROOM POSTERS 
AND DECORATIONS 


Partial Contents: Ten 
lack Be Nimble 
Hallowe'en 
Hallowe'en (2) 
Phanksgiving 
Booklets Simple 


Posters — 
Tree Shapes——-Color Les 
Poster—Silhouettes tor 

There Was An Old Woman 
Postet Thanksgiving 
Simon—Chrysanthemum 


Calendar 


CLASSROOM POSTERS 


SOnS 


Window Decorations—Puritans’ Thanks 
giving Night Betore Christmas Santa 
Window—Mother and Child—Christmas 
Cards—Poinsettia—Hanging the Stocking 


Christmas Gifts—Little Jack Hornet 

Eskimo Land—Snow Man—Geranium Win 

dow—Mary's Lamb—Washington’s  Birth- 

day— Valentine Place Cards—Valentine Projects—Dutch Girl 


Tulip Window—His First Kite—Dog Cart for the Sand Table 
Windmill— “aster Bunny Cut-out—Easter Lily Basket—Uegly 
Duckling Easter Decoration—KEaster Egg—Jonquil Window 
Arbor Day Window— Mother's Day Designs—Early to Bed 
May Window—Clown with Balloons—Vacation Boats—My 
rravels—Rose Window Decoration. 


- —Send This Coupon Today- - 


Check Items Wanted 


The Grade Teacher, one year, $2.50; two years, $4.00 


2 
St. Nicholas, one year, $3.00; two years, $5.00 


The Grade Teacher and St. Nicholas. each one year, $5.00 


Classroom Activities Poster Patterns 


Decorations Classroom Posters 


Health, Safety & Fire Pre 
vention 


More Decorations 


Price each $1.00. With 


The Grade Teacher, &85c¢ each 


Units and Projects, Primary Autumn Plays 
Winter Plays 


Spring Plays 


Units and Projects, Intermediate 
Units of Work, Upper Grades 
Modern Objective Tests 


Story Telling Hour 


Everyday Seatwork 
Seatwork Cards 


Any four or more, 60c ea. With The Grade Teacher, 60c e: 
or more, 


Prices for this group: one or two books 75c ea.; any three, $2.00. 


one 


PHE GRADE TEACHER, Darien, Conn. 
Please send me the Items checked above. 
The amount of this order is $ . Lam enclosing $ 


I will send $ not later than Nov. 5, 1939. 
Name 


Address 


If paid by che k, please add 10¢ for bank charges. 
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The Prize Award in the June 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The June problem:—‘‘What Would You Do about the Child Who Displays Slight Traces 
of Dishonesty?’’ has been solved by a teacher in Texas as set forth 1n the following letter 


which she submitted: 


I am a teacher with twenty-nine years’ experience, 
having taught all grades from the pre-primer to prin- 
cipal and back again. For the past year I had 83 pupils 
ranging from five to thirteen years of age. 

I am basing my solution to the problem concerning 
little Evelyn on experience, having handled many such 
children as she. 

In seating my pupils, I always let them know that 
their seats are only temporary. Then when I find my 
problem children like Evelyn, I seat them in front and 
as near me as possible. The brightest children in the 
class I seat in the rear of the room. Then I would con- 
vince Evelyn that I trusted her as well as the others by 
putting them all on the honor system. After that I 
would accidently find myself always near Evelyn so as 
to prevent an opportunity for the action of trickery or 
dishonesty to occur. In written work to prevent copy- 
ing or a tendency to it, I would walk up and down the 
aisle as if supervising the work, so as not to arouse 
suspicion in problem children. Do this until your 
papers are all collected and grade them yourself until 
your problem child is cured. If I should happen to 
catch Evelyn in a dishonest act I would let her know ina 


low voice, so she will not resent it, and the other chil- 
dren will think it is part of the supervision. 

In Evelyn’s case the trouble is that she is very 
bright and has formed a habit of outwitting her teachers. 
Now the teacher’s duty is to be very cautious and break 
her of the habit by preventing the action until the 
tendency to dishonesty is weakened and the honor 
merit is strengthened. Children delight in showing 
their wisdom by outwitting any one, especially the 
teacher, yet they like to be trusted and will do most 
anything to remain in the good graces of their teacher. 

Tell your class moral stories and stress such lessons 
as are conveyed by the story of the Boy who shouted 
wolf, Washington, who never told a lie, and the 
Honest Bootblack. 

Since Evelyn is only eight years old, in six months 
she should be completely cured of her bad habit. 
Being very bright she will probably be a success in her 
class with a strong mentality, alert and ready to grasp 
knowledge, to please and satisfy her teacher and parent 
and to excel over her classmates. 

—BRIDGET DE LA ZERDA 
Floresville, Texas 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for Other authorities 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


PRACTICE pencil 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 
soft lead. the ordinary wood pencil. 


EA 


prefer the Eagle And still others advocate the ALPHA 


with its slightly for the first step in writing, followed 


regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 


Pic 
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PUPPY AND PUMPKIN 
Picture Story Lesson, Page 9 


f & é 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


A Reading Suggestion 


Ronen enjoy having the 
responsibility of a class during a 
recitation period. Reading—for ex- 
ample. One child is asked to ‘“‘take 
charge” of the class, while the 
teacher becomes just another pupil. 
The leader calls on the different 
pupils to read. He may correct mis- 
takes after the child is through 
reading, also comment on whether 
the reading was good or otherwise. 
The leader must be a child who has 
not much difficulty in reading. In 
this way, the pupils who are slow in 
reading become more anxious to 
read well, as they want to “take 
charge”’ of the reading. Then, too, 
they are more interested and more 
conscious of their reading, as they 
know they are not reading for the 
teacher alone. This may be worked 
out in any grade. It has proven to 


be an aid in breaking the monotony 
of reading even in the first grade. 
ANNETTE M. McManus 


Ways and Means of Learning 
Vocabulary in Grades I-II 


Vocasutary drills are vitally 
important in the first two grades 
and it is always the problem of the 
teacher to make these drills inter- 
esting and varied enough to retain 
the child’s attention. 

We have found several effective 
methods which have been carried on 
successfully. Using word cards as 
“movie tickets,’ the children enjoy 
playing “‘movies.”’ One child who 
knows his words is chosen to be the 
ticket taker. The rest of the children 
line up at the “‘window”’ and if they 
can name the word on their card, 
their ticket is taken and they are 
allowed to enter. If they do not 
know it, they must stay outside 


while the imaginary show of Mickey 
Mouse or Pop Eye goes on. This 
game of make-believe appeals to the 
children and they strive hard to 
learn their words so that they too 
may become ticket takers. 

Another method we use is also 
effective: The list of the words to be 
learned for the week is placed on the 
board. As each child recites the 
words he is privileged to put his 
initials in some appropriate figure 
drawn on the board. For example: 
in September, a leaf is drawn; in 
October, a jack-o’-lantern; in 
November, a turkey; in December, 
a star; in January, a snowman; in 
February, a heart; in March, a kite; 
in April, an umbrella; in May,a May 
basket, and in June, a large ship. 
This method serves as a check for 
both pupil and teacher as to in- 
dividual progress. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Teachers, write for free samples to— 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Department 


, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


* to write will be easier and most pro- 
ductive, we believe, when either Dixon 
Beginner’s 308 or Dixon Sight Savers 


308-SS are used in the first grades. 
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PUPPY AND PUMPKIN 


Picture Story Lesson, Page 9 
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The Second Grade Visits the 
World’s Fair 


My seconp graders and I spent 
an entire day at the New York 
World’s Fair. The next day, when 
the interest was high, we each made 
a picture of something we saw at the 
Fair. With each picture we wrote a 
few sentences telling about it. The 
next day we again drew our pictures 
on a perisphere of white construc- 
tion paper, and we rewrote our cor- 
rected sentences on a trylon of white 
construction paper. We pasted the 
trylon and perisphere together with 
a piece of paper representing the 
passageway between the trylon and 
perisphere. This provided a space 
for the name of each child. The 
whole class wrote a résumé of our 
trip, which was copied on the peri- 
sphere, and the name of each child 
was written on the trylon. This com- 
bination made the first page of our 
booklet. When we fastened the 
pages together, we had an interest- 
ing record of our trip. 

The children then wanted to make 
a miniature scene of the World’s 
Fair with the trylon and perisphere 


Prompt Service For The 
Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., 


922 Oak Street, 


Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


mplete education for teaching 
elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- Yea 


dren’s demonstration school and 

observation center. Special summer classes. 

Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 

lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
S yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 

rite for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 912M, EVANSTON ,ILL. 


as the theme. On the library table 
we placed a piece of funeral grass 
that we had. The trees were made 
of pieces of sponge, painted green, 
and were stuck into twigs of trees. 
The trees were then placed in a 
wooden stand. Mirrors were used for 
ponds. Fountains were fashioned 
from paper napkins. Flowers were 
made from crepe paper. The peri- 
sphere was a rubber ball (6 diam- 
eter) painted white; the trylon was 
made from three pieces of wood 
painted white. The perisphere was 
set on a round mirror. Pieces of 
mirror were placed so they looked as 
though they held up the perisphere. 
Fountains were placed between each 
piece of mirror. A statue of George 
Washington was carved from a piece 
of beaver board. Flags of every 
country represented in the Fair ex- 
hibits were crayoned on white cloth, 
pasted on dowel sticks and stuck in 
a stand. These were placed along the 
banks of the ponds. The miniature 
Fair was lighted by two strings of 
Christmas tree lights. Blue lights 
played on the perisphere and trylon, 
while colored lights played on the 
fountains. We then had our re- 
production of the World’s Fair 
Theme Center. 


Arithmetic Book As Silent 
Reader Text Book 


Tue average teacher does all 
of the thinking for the arithmetic 
class, the children do nothing but 
set down the numbers and per- 
form the operation they have been 
told to do. They scorn as wasted, 
time required to read the problem 
through. When left to work alone 
they just set down whatever num- 
bers they can see in the reading 
matter, trying multiplication, divi- 
sion, addition or subtraction, ac- 
cording to what the previous lesson 
has required. If one guess isn’t good, 
they try another. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


How many pupils of various ages 
from Third Grade through High 
School have scorned my assistance 
when I tried to help them think the 
problem through. ‘‘Oh, never mind,”’ 
they say sweetly, “I’ll just wait 
until I get to school. My own 
teacher will just tell me whether I 
need to add or multiply to get the 
right answer.’’ And teacher will! 

The arithmetic book makes the 
finest kind of a silent reading text 
book. Have the child read the 
problem through silently and then 
tell what the problem is, what has 
been given and what is to be found. 
Do not let any numbers be men- 
tioned but the facts stated somewhat 
like this: ‘“‘Given—the cost of a 
fraction of a pound. To be found— 
what a definite number of pounds 
will cost.”’ 


Mrs. FLORENCE GUNN 


Inexpensive Room Decorations 


Arter the first frost cut flowers 
no longer find their way into the 
schoolroom and the task of making 
the room cheerful and inviting often 
becomes a problem. 

With a few bottles of show card 
paints and the co-operation of the 
pupils we soon had vases of gaily 
hued cat tails dabbed with bronze 
to make them sparkle, brilliantly 
shaded milk weed pods and jaunty 
little ground cherries tinted red to 
represent the real Japanese lantern 
flower. 

We also had several bowls of rose 
moss on our window sills in which we 
stuck little sprigs of bittersweet. 
This added a gay note of color here 
and there about the room and gave 
the appearance of blcoming flowers. 

It was surprising how these few 
simple decorations added a cozy 
atmosphere to our room and made 
it a pleasanter place in which to 
work. 

ISABEL SLOAN 


DERRY KINDERGARTES 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


teaching; 


Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, 
and for training children in the home. 
tion. Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, 


and playground 
Limited enrollment ins sures personal atten- 
“Training Children.’ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Ave., Box 77 


Boston, Massachusetts 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD MIDDLE AND 


410 S NATL BANK BLI 


UNEXCELLED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS 


WILLIAM 


Plymouth Bidg. 
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